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b In this outspoken article, Mr. Blythe suggests the basis for 
a new approach to the Partition problem, and contends that 
the anti-Partition policy on which we embarked in 1922 has 
' merely solidified the Unionist forces. 

Mr. Blythe is replying to Prof. Kelleher of Harvard 

University, whose comments on this subject we published 
i in December and January. The first part of Mr. Blythe’s 
reply appeared in our February issue. 





Have We Been Wrong 
| About the North ? 





ERNEST 


RIENDSHIP, fraternisation and 
Ie cosenien can, I believe, bring 

Partition to an end in perhaps 
fifty years. 

I have faith in that policy because, 
amongst other things, I know that 
there has never been a year in which 
some young Protestants did not come 
over to Nationalism, despite the most 
desperately adverse conditions, while 
many others advanced a certain dis- 
tance towards us. It is, however, a 
policy which cannot be pursued at 
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BLYTHE 


all unless we first abandon, in every 
aspect, the coercive campaign against 
the Six Counties. 

To give a chance to persuasion we 
must ensure that, for instance, an 
end will be put to attacks on British 
troops who are really in the Six 
Counties on the invitation, and as the 
guests, of the local majority. If we 
really want to work for national re- 
union instead of continuance of a fac- 
tion fight, there must be no more 
rebellious resistance of the laws of the 
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Northern Parliament or denial of the 
validity of its authority. 


PROFEssoR KELLEHER points out that 

the northern majority would not 
be satisfied to have the Stormont 
Parliament so completely subject to 
the Oireachtas as it is, theoretically, 
to Westminster. 

They would want effective guaran- 
tees that it would never be abolished 
or have its powers curtailed except 
by general consent, that their locally 
enacted laws would not be frequently 
or unnecessarily overridden by 
national laws and that the Stormont 
Government would not be prevented 
by an arranged shortage of funds, 
from functioning efficiently. Perhaps 
the changes in our existing Constitu- 
tion necessary to provide such 
guarantees as well ‘as to effect any 
eliminations or additions on which 
the northern majority might make a 
stand could be carried out easily 
enough. 

As time goes on, however, I 
become more inclined to believe that 
when reunion is at hand, and many 
matters have, on the insistence of the 
northern majority, to be arranged 
between the two parts of Ireland and 
even with England, it will prove 
necessary to appoint a joint constitu- 
tional conference of plenipotentiaries 
representing the two areas and 
authorised to adopt and proclaim a 
new All-Ireland Constitution. 


At the present time, in the absence 

of understanding and of cordial 
and firmly-rooted goodwill between 
northern Protestants and the rest of 
the population, I should not agree 
with Professor Kelleher’s notion that 


early progress towards reunion could 
be ensured by an immediate radical 
recasting of the 1937 Constitution. 

It would be good, however, to 
eliminate some articles which, earlier, 
may have appeared to be merely 
harmless manifestations of optimism, 
but which have since proved dele- 
terious because they mislead northern 
nationalists or at any rate tempt them 
to mislead themselves. I refer parti- 
cularly to the clause which indicates 
that the Republic covers the whole 
of Ireland and therefore permits the 
inference to be drawn that the Mini- 
sters in Merrion Street are, de jure, 
the Government of all Ireland, and 
to the clause which purports to give 
to the tricolour the status of an All- 
Ireland flag. 

Obviously the Parliament which 
enacted the Constitution of 1937 was 
a Parliament representing only the 
Twenty-Six Counties, exercising 
jurisdiction only in the Twenty-Six 
Counties and able to order a plebis- 
cite only in the Twenty-Six Counties. 
It was, moreoyer, elected and func- 
tioned under constitutional provisions 
which precluded it from legislating 
for the Six Counties. 

On no basis could it be said to 
have authority to impose either a 
Constitution or a flag on the Six 
Counties. 


Mitary conquest of the Six 

Counties by the South being, shall 
we say, impracticable and the em- 
ployment of British bayonets to drive 
800,000 resisting Irish Protestants 
into the Republic being, to put it 
mildly, hard to envisage, an All- 
Ireland Constitution is a thing for 
the future, which, when the time for 
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it arrives, will have to be accepted by 
the Northern Parliament itself or by 
a body authorised by it to do so; and 
only when it has been so accepted 
will it have effect in the Six Counties. 
Parading of the tricolour by wholly 
Catholic crowds in the Six Counties 
in defiance of the northern authorities 
amounts to nothing better than carry- 
ing on a faction fight, and tends to 
maintain politico-religious segregation 
and impede national reunion, It also 
creates the danger that when reunion 
eventually comes one of the condi- 
tions might be that an entirely new 
national flag should be designed. 


‘Tue futile and absurd attempts to 

get Britain or America or other 
foreign powers to bring about Irish 
reunion by military action or 
economic pressure must also be given 
up. The obviously and undeniably 
Catholic Anti-Partition Party at Stor- 
mont is considerably worse than use- 
less and should dissolve, its members 
and supporters dispersing themselves 
amongst the Labour Party and other 
groups without trying to dominate 
any of them. 

The present Anti-Partition Party’s 
policy of nagging and gagging, sneer- 
ing and jeering in Stormont and 
emphasising the Catholic versus 
Protestant line-up at every election 
only helps to keep the Protestant 
electors solid for Partition. Smear 
propaganda against the Northern 
Government, enormously exaggerat- 
ing its faults and attributing tyran- 
nical and police-state methods to it 
when in fact it is only dealing 
moderately firmly with the attacks of 
illegal armed organisations and other 
subversive activities, must be replaced 





F we are to make a genuine 
effort to achieve national re- 
union, it must be realised that 
practically everything we have 
been doing and saying for thirty 
years has been as effective in 
buttressing Partition and in en- 
suring continued discrimination 
against Catholics in the Six 
Counties, by causing them to be 
thought of as fifth columnists, 
as if all had been deliberately 
planned for those two specific 
purposes. 











both in North and South by reason- 
ably phrased criticism. Even that 
must be confined to the spheres in 
which it is fully justified. 


WE must cease to allow ourselves to 
be so fooled by our traditional 
tendency, formerly justified, to blame 
all our ills on England that we swal- 
low such things as that obvious and 
Goebbels-like misinterpretation of 
Lloyd George’s letter of May, 1916, 
to Sir Edward Carson which has 
become enshrined in our propaganda 
to the discredit of our propagandists. 
It is time for us to grasp the fact 
that Irish Partition never suited Eng- 
land and was only forced on her by 
irreconcilable Irish demands. 

I make no pretence that I always 
saw how well-calculated to solidify the 
Unionist forces was the coercive anti- 
Partition policy on which, without 
the slightest real consideration, we 
embarked in 1922. I do not pretend 
even to have recognised, as I ought 
to have done, that from the moment 
the arms for the Ulster Volunteers 
were landed at Larne and Bangor in 
1914, Partition had become certain 





and that, as someone said, all was 
over but the shooting. 

Like others, I accepted without 
examination a good many propagan- 
dist contentions which were without 
foundation, but never the nonsensical 
yarn that dufing the nineteenth cen- 
tury, while herself becoming steadily 
more tolerant towards Catholics, Eng- 
land had, with cold-hearted malice 
and devilish cleverness, deliberately 
contrived to make Irish Protestants 
more bigoted than they had been 
earlier. 





] CERTAINLY blame no active politi- 
cian for being slow to reject the 
whole doctrinal basis of that policy 
or to realise the magnitude of the 
evils resulting from its operation. 
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Unlike the politician of a dicta- 
torial state the democratic politician 
cannot classify as white today the 
thing he classified as black yesterday. 
For him to turn quickly and com- 
pletely round, except after a cata- 
clysm which had obviously created a 
new situation, would not merely be to 
discredit his personal judgment but 
also to inflict real injury on public 
morale. 

If a democratic politician has once 
made a definite pronouncement on a 
particular issue it is, in normal cir- 
stances, difficult for him, except after 
a very considerable lapse of time, to 
say something entirely different. And, 
for the ordinary honest man, what is 
difficult to say becomes difficult to 
think or believe. 


Cro 


be beautiful. 


the charm is gone. 


man and with him forever. 


cases in point: 








———————————— A Woman Loved -——~ 


MAN has only himself to blame for the plainness of his 
wife. A woman who knows she is loved cannot help but 


A WomMaN changes when she loves and is loved. When there 

is nobody who cares for her she loses her spirits and 

Love draws out what is in her and on it her develop- 

ment depends. Nature must have its free course, must go 

its normal way; what a woman wants is to be with one 
—VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-’90). 


STRANGE the liberties that novelists can take with a pair of 
sparkling eyes. These extracts from recent novels are 


“ Alice would often take her eyes from the book she was 
reading and cast them far out to sea.” 


eyes from her face and they fell on the letter at her feet.” 
... “ With her eyes Greta riveted him to the spot.” ... 
“ He wrenched his eyes away from hers. It was a painful 
moment for both of them.” 





... “He tore his 


—O. N. 

















The author—better known as Sir Samuel Hoare—was a 
member of the British Cabinet between 1931 and 1940 


My Relations With 
Ireland 


VISCOUNT TEMPLEWOOD 


oop relations with Ireland were 
essential in Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s general policy. 

He found them embittered by the 
refusal of the Dublin Government 
to pay the Land Annuities to Eng- 
land. Our reply had been the impo- 
sition of penal duties on Irish im- 
ports into the United Kingdom. 

A complete deadlock had been 
created and, with it, an opportunity 
for stirring up old animosities against 
Great Britain that were very near 
the surface in the United States. 

It required courage as well as fore- 
sight to set aside our legitimate griev- 
ances and make an agreement that 
waived almost all our financial claims, 
and abandoned the rights that we 
retained under the Irish Treaty of 
1921 in three ports that were re- 
garded as strategically important. 

As Home Secretary, the Minister 
responsible in London for our rela- 
tions with Northern Ireland, I was 
one of the Prime Minister’s colleagues 
at the Conference. 


[7 was a conflict of patient argument 
between Chamberlain and de 
Valera. The agreement was signed 
on April 25, 1938. 
My part was to 


seep in contact 


VISCOUNT TEMPLEWOOD served 

under three Premiers: Stan- 
ley Baldwin (“not as simple as 
he seemed”), Ramsay MacDonald 
(“ whose ingrained habit of hesi- 
tation kept him in office after his 
eyesight and health had failed’), 
and his personal friend, Neville 
Chamberlain “whose strong 
prejudices led him to mistaken 
decisions, and . . . to make some 
bad appointments to responsible 


posts”). 











with Craigavon, who, as Prime Mini- 
ster of Northern Ireland, placed no 
obstacle in the way of the negotia- 
tions. 

In the midst of the crisis over 
Austria, the importance of the Irish 
agreement was not fully realised, and 
ce the War it has been violently 
criticised for the “ surrender” of the 
Treaty Ports. 

In point of fact, the British Chiefs 
of Staff regarded our rights in the 
three ports as a liability rather than 
an asset. One of them afterwards 
declared that if we had the use of 
the French ports we did not want 
the Irish ports; and that if the 
French ports were lost, the Irish 
would be of no use to us. 


sin 


Condensed from Nine Troubled Years (London: Collins, 25/-) 
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In any case, Chamberlain was pre- 
pared to face criticism in an effort 
to remove the causes of friction be- 
tween the two countries. 


Ix January, 1939, the British Foreign 

Office received an ultimatum from 
the Irish Republican Army to the 
effect that if British forces did not 
leave Ireland within four months, 
war would be declared against Great 
Britain. 

Shortly afterwards, the police 
seized a copy of a plan of campaign 
known as Plan S in which minute 
technical instructions were given for 
bringing the normal life of Great 
Britain to a standstill by outrages of 
all kinds. The instructions were more 
than a propaganda leaflet. They were 
operation orders worked out in detail. 
Over 120 incidents followed in the 
next six months on the lines marked 
out in the plan. 

Many of them were planned with 
ingenuity. Centres like Piccadilly, 
when the theatres were emptying, 
and tube stations in the rush hour 
were selected for explosions. Lives 
were lost and damage done, but 
owing to luck and police efficiency, 
only on a limited scale. 


E attempts, although they fortu- 
nately failed in their full effect, 
showed that the power of the police 
to search and arrest suspects was so 
restricted as often to be ineffective 


against such dangerous conspirators. 
The risks became all the greater 
with the worsening of the inter- 
national situation. 

The Republican Army was evi- 
dently working on the old watchword 
of England’s difficulty being Ireland’s 
opportunity. If war broke out, the 
programme of outrage and destruc- 
tion would be dangerous to the 
national effort. These considerations 
impelled me to take emergency action 
before the end of the session of 1939. 

I introduced a Bill for the Preven- 
tion of Violence that gave the police 
wider powers of search and arrest, 
and enabled suspects to be deported. 
I made it a temporary measure for 
two years, restricted to a particular 
emergency. Parliament seemed satis- 
fied that I had held the balance be- 
tween public security and individual 
liberty, and passed the Bill with 
almost universal approval. 


BouT a hundred Irish men and 

women were deported. Mr. de 
Valera, contrary to the warnings that 
we received, agreed to take them 
back, and the fact that only two of 
them appealed against their deporta- 
tion showed that the police had 
thrown their net over the real cul- 
prits. 

Nothing more was heard of Plan S. 
Not even at the worst moments of 
the war were the I.R.A. able to 
endanger the country’s security. 


AGER Tommy was dawdling over a cup of tea. 
“What have ySu got there?” demanded his mother. 


“ Oh, 
Chaucer.” 


nothing,” 


he answered—“ just 


my cup and 
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Would we be better off if we had not so ardently pursued 
science during the past fifty years ? 


Where is Science Leading Us? 


PROF. T. S. WHEELER, D.Sc. 


T is but a span of five long lives 
I since Galileo timed with his pulse 

a swinging lamp in the Cathedral 
at Pisa, and with this observation 
founded modern experimental science. 

Progress has proceeded with in- 
creasing acceleration, and the advance 
in the last fifty years exceeds that of 
the preceding three centuries. 


IE man in the street knows some- 

thing of the revolution that has 
been effected in the means of com- 
munication, in the field of medicine, 
and in the provision of new materials, 
such as plastics. 

He ‘scarcely realises, however, the 
progress which has been made in the 
more fundamental aspects of science, 
in, for example, our knowledge of the 
structure of matter and of the mate- 
rial universe. 

And he is but dimly aware of the 
change in the outlook of the scientist 
which has taken place. 

In 1905, little was known about 
the structure of matter beyond that 
it was composed of tiny particles 
called atoms, capable in certain cir- 
cumstances of acquiring an electric 
charge. 

This form of billiard ball atomic 
theory did not differ greatly from 
that put forward in 1789 by William 
Higgins, Professor of Chemistry to 
the Royal Dublin Society. 





PROFESSOR WHEELER is Dean of 
the Faculty of Science at 
University College, Dublin. 











‘THE theory was developed indepen- 

dently and in a more coherent 
form by the British chemist, John 
Dalton, in the early eighteen hun- 
dreds, and it endured for more than 
100 years. 

As a result of much work carried 
out during the present century, par- 
ticularly by Rutherford and his col- 
laborators at Cambridge, the atom is 
now regarded as composed of a posi- 
tively charged nucleus surrounded by 
negatively charged particles called 
electrons. 

The existence of a fundamental 
unit of electric charge was first sug- 
gested in 1874 by the Irish physicist, 
G. Johnstone Stoney, who later pro- 
posed the name electron for this 
unit. 

Stoney was Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, and Secretary of the Royal 
Dublin Society. 


"THE first fission of the nucleus of an 

atom in a completely controlled 
laboratory experiment was achieved 
in 1932 by the Nobel Laureates, Sir 
John Cockcroft and Professor E. T. 
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[NCREASING knowledge of the ultimate particles composing matter 

has posed problems as yet unsolved. There is a strong suggestion 
of a complementary universe composed of negatively charged nuclei 
and positively charged electrons. 

Again, electrons behave under experimental conditions as if they 
were particles, and under others as if they resembled light waves; 
generally wave-particle duality is a property of matter. 

In addition, it has been found that there exists in Nature a funda- 
mental “ uncertainty principle” which, for example, makes it impos- 
sible to obtain sufficient information to permit accurate prediction 
of the behaviour of one electron under a given set of external 
conditions. 

The information which can be obtained relates only to the 
probability of the electrons behaving in a certain way. An electron 
as such is non-identifiable ; if in the course of their motions two 
electrons change places, nothing has happened. The entities which 
make up the micro-world of the atom are subject to laws which 


Ye 
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S. Walton, who is now at Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Eventually increasing knowledge of 
the properties of the nucleus 
flowered in the production of the 
atomic bomb. 

In the detonation of this bomb 
energy is released by the fission of 
nuclei of certain heavy atoms by 
neutrons. 

The enormous effect comes from 
the transformation of matter into 
energy; that matter is, as it were, but 
crystallised energy was deduced by 
Eimstein in 1905. 

Still greater release of energy can 
be effected by the fusion of light 
nuclei to form heavier nuclei. This 
process, which occurs in the explo- 
sion of the terrible hydrogen bomb, 
is the source of the energy emitted 
by the sun. 


"THE over-all picture of the material 
universe which has been revealed 
im recent years by the use of modern 


resemble nothing in our ordinary experience. 
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telescopes is breath-taking and was 
unsuspected fifty years ago. 

The sun is one of a spiral-shaped 
galaxy which contains stars, gas and 
dust, and which has a diameter of 
about 100,000 light years. 


LIGHT year is the distance whicl 

light, travelling at nearly 190,000 
miles in a second, covers in one year. 
This galaxy, which contains enough 
matter divided equally between stars 
and inter-stellar material to make 
about 200,000 million suns, rotates 
about its centre once in 250 million 
years. 

Within a radius of 2,000 million 
light years, which is the range of the 
200-inch telescope at Palomar Moun- 
tain in the U.S.A., there are possibly 
some 1,000 million separate galaxies. 
These galaxies are receding from us 
with velocities proportional to their 
distances; so that the universe is ex- 
panding. 

There are indications that it has at 
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present a radius of 4,000 million light 
years. 


Proressor H. A. Brticx, Director 

of Dunsink Observatory, states 
“that all present observational evi- 
dence points to the existence of a 
power which brought the universe as 
we know it into being at a time about 
4,000 million years ago”. 

The Holy Father in 1951 and again 
in 1952 referred %0 the importance 
of these investigations into the struc- 
ture and history of the universe. 

Our knowledge of cosmic radiation, 
the existence of which was unknown 
in 1905, has also imcreased rapidly. 
This radiation of unknown origin 
which bombards the earth from out- 
side the atmosphere is composed of 
nuclei of very high energy. amir 
tion of the effect of atomic nuclei has 
shown that in addition to the neutron, 
proton and fundamental 
particles called mesons of mass inter- 
mediate between the electron and the 
proton also exist. 


electron, 


"THESE twentieth-century advances in 

the scientist’s knowledge of the 
material universe have accom- 
panied by a new humility in outlook. 
Fifty generally 
thought that the problems of physi- 
cal science had been solved in prin- 
ciple, and that in certain fields of 
study the results of all possible obser- 
vations would eventually be predict- 
able. 

We know now that 
hopes were based on a 


been 


years ago it was 


these false 
gross over- 
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T° express the dimensions of 

the atom, we must employ 
units of the order of one-hun- 
dred millionth of an inch. The 
nucleus of an atom heavier than 
hydrogen, the lightest of all | 
atoms, is composed of protons | 
which are the positively charged | 
nuclei of hydrogen atoms, and of | 
neutrons which are uncharged | 
particles of mass similar to that 


of the proton. 








simplification of the lems in- 
volved, 

This revolution in scientific thought 
the growth 


of a similar humility of opinion on 


pro 


has been accompanied by 


the contribution of science to human 
happiness. The belief held during the 
century, that by 

C mn to science our 
human difficulties would inevitably 
be solved, has disappeared. There is 
rather a fear of destruction by the 
products of science 


Would we be better off if we had 


first quarter of this 


i 
whole-hearted devoti 


not so ardently pursued science? 
Even the scientist, in the light of 
recent events, may well hesitate to 


answer, 

It is a grim commentary on the 
vanity of human effort when divorced 
from spiritual values that, if the use 
of the hydrogen bomb ends suddenly 
our human paths of glory, the dis- 
turber who will carry the herd with 
great violence into the sea will be, 
not a devil named Legion, but a 
hard-working angel called Science, 
actuated by the best of intentions. 
~— 
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AVE you heard of the sexton who got tangled in the bell- 


rope and tolled himself off? 








Shake hands and come out—delighting | 


Meet Mr. Dublin 


SAM EDGAR 


T’s just like old times in Dublin, 
I just like those days before the war 

when no party was complete if the 
little man failed to show up for ten 
minutes. But now Dublin is like 
Dublin once more, for Alfie Byrne is 
living up to his title of the world’s 
best-known Lord Mayor. 

Alfie resigned from the post in 
1939 after holding office for nine 
solidly popular years—a record. He 
was succeeded by a number of popu- 
lar and hard-working men, but, 
somehow, the Mansion House was 
never the same with Alfie outside it. 

Last year he returned there. And 
now that his diary bulges with en- 
gagements he is to be seen almost 
everywhere, and seemingly at the 
same time. 


PEN a society magazine and there 

is a picture of Alfie at a diplo- 
matic reception or an operatic per- 
formance. Turn to the newspapers. 
There he is conducting a choir of 
carol-singing children, or lighting a 
Christmas tree, or distributing gifts 
to bright-eyed old folk. 

There he is, again, bringing suc- 
cour to people whose homes have 
been flooded, or sympathising with 
a widow at a funeral, or meeting 
members of a visiting football team. 
He is everywhere—at two or three 
dances a night, at all kinds of public 





meetings. And he is always shaking 
hands with visitors and friends, His 
handshake is the most famous one in 
the world. And his waxed white 
moustache, his black hat and his 
spruce, well-scrubbed appearance are 
nearly as familiar. 

Alfie daily gets through a tremen- 
dous amount of work. It is a quiet 
day if he does less than fifteen hours’ 
duty. His correspondence alone 
would exhaust men half his age. For 
this wiry little man is seventy-two. 


HE first became a member of Dublin 

Corporation forty-four years ago 
and was the first Lord Mayor of 
Greater Dublin. Back in 1915, he 
became a Member of Parliament and 
sat in Westminster as an Indepen- 


Condensed from the Empire News 
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dent Nationalist. He is the last man 
active in public life to have been 
associated with the old Irish Party 
at Westminster. 

The historic changes in Irish 
affairs in 1922 saw Alfie become a 
member of the Dail. He has been a 
member ever since—except between 
1928 and 1932, when he was a 
Senator. 

A remarkable aspect of Alfie’s elec- 
tioneering is that he has never held 
a public meeting. He has won thirty 
out of thirty-one elections and has 
never made a platform speech on his 
own behalf. 

In recent years two of his sons also 
sat in the Dail. First “ young Alfie” 
whose death, a few years ago, while 
he was still in his thirties, was a 
bitter blow to the Byrne family. Now 
son Tom is in the Dail—and, like his 
father, he is an Independent. 


Wu Alfie it is the personal touch 

which counts. I have travelled in 
a bus with him and have been 
astonished at the number of passen- 


gers he knew by their first names. 
And he knew the driver and conduc- 
tor as well. 

I have seen him in O’Connell 
Street, coat-tails flying and an 
umbrella poised, stop to speak to 
half-a-dozen people in as many 
yards. 

I have known him set off from his 
home at eleven at night to visit a 
sick person. “I’ve just heard about 
it,” he explained. It is enough for 
Alfie to have heard of someone in 
trouble. He does the rest. Until 
recently he lived in Palmerston Road, 
Rathmines, And late at night, and 
early in the morning, a bright light 
shone above the doorway. Alfie was 
at home, at work. The door was 
always open to anyone in trouble. 

Now he has moved to a smaller 
house, not far away, but still it is 
open to all callers—people who need 
hospital treatment, advice, a house 
or, perhaps, a small loan. He writes 
by hand, for he has never had a per- 
sonal secretary, about 200 letters a 
week on behalf of his constituents. 


Cw sd 


’ 





** Grave’ 


“ My own,” he explained. 


therefore it is better.” 





and Gay 


A ©oupte holidaying in the West stopped at a churchyard. 
They noticed an elderly man studying the headstones. 
He nodded affably and pointed to a blank headstone. 
“Just like to get acquainted 
with my future neighbours, you know.” 


FERMANAGH woman had seen five husbands buried. She 
met an old admirer, and they visited the graveyard. 
“Ah,” she said, “if you had had more courage, you 
might have been among them.” 


ERE are two kinds of fools: one says: “This is old, 
therefore it is good;” the other says: “This is new, 




















PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





She Sings With Her 
Eyes Closed 


TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD NEW- 

townards (Co, Down) girl has 
been acclaimed as “the greatest 
blues singer to emerge on this side 
of the Atlantic ”. 

She is schoolteacher Ottilie 
Patterson, who sings with her eyes 
closed. She was “discovered” in 
January last when she sang before 


3,500 at London’s Royal Festival 
Hall. 
After the thunderous applause 


which followed her first song, St. 
Louis Blues, she was too frightened 
to announce the title of her next 
number. Chris Barber, the band 
leader, had to announce it for her. 
After the third song, Ottilie fled to 
the wings, trembling with excite- 


’m really a schoolteacher,” she 
. “ Ive never had a singing lesson 
in my life. I started to sing blues 
only five years ago because I enjoy 
them.” 





—Belfast Telegraph. 
Pooh-Bah Duffy 


H! Mr. DUFFY, WHATEVER WILL 

you do? There’s no doubt about 
it, Stationmaster Edwin Duffy will 
find plenty to do. Even though his 
Park Drain station, near Haxey, 
Lincolnshire, England, was recently 
closed to passenger traffic on 
economy grounds. 

For this thirty-two-year-old Irish- 





Breeches of the Peace 

yo you know how Irish- 

descended Audie Murphy, 
America’s most decorated soldier 
in World War II, and star of 
tough action films, learned how 
to fight? Because he had just one 
pair of trousers ! 

When he was twelve his 
mother used to wash his pants 
and dry them on the kitchen 
stove. They shrank and boys in 
the street called him “ short 
breeches ”. 

That made him so annoyed he 
learned how to fight, and he has 
kept up training ever since. | 

—Weekend Mail. 








man is also: Duffy the passenger 
porter, the signalman, the station 
cleaner, the ticket collector, the 
freight porter, the station announcer, 
the booking clerk, the freight clerk, 
the inquiry clerk, the shunter—and 
Duffy the errand boy. 

Mr. Duffy scratched his head and 
said: “ This decision means I’ve lost 
some of my jobs, But there will be 
still a lot of freight trains taking 
sugar beet, potatoes, and other 
produce. Wagons will still have to 
be checked, invoices signed, and 
goods will have to be collected. And 
someone’s got to keep the station 








(ome! 
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Harry is no Stylist, But— 


LIKE the way Harry Bradshaw, the happy Irishman from Port- 

marnock, plods around the golf course; I like the way he plays; 
and, above all, I like his unassuming manner. Among a preponder- 
ance of players who fuss and fiddle over judgment of distance, wind- 
direction and line of putt, Harry stands out as the quintessence of 
easy-going endeavour. 

Of course, he is no stylist. In neither method of swing nor sartorial 
elegance does he tend to overdo things. Employing a somewhat 
agricultural action, in which he allows three fingers of his right hand 
to overlap those of his left, he hits the ball with a crisp and powerful 
accuracy. 

Of course his secret is timing. I remember watching him recover 
from a bunker when he won the Dunlop Masters Tournament at 
Sunningdale. Always a quick player, on this particular shot Harry 
was like greased lightning. There was no tedious weighing of pros 
and cons. He just hopped into the trap, splashed his club through 
the sand—and there the ball lay, less than a yard from the cup. 

Although he has won the Irish Professional Championship many 
times, the Irish Open, and the Masters Tournament, Bradshaw 1s 
probably best known for his tie with Bobby Locke in the Open 
at Sandwich. Had he not suffered the misfortune of finding his ball 
in the neck of a broken beer bottle, he must have won by one or 
even two strokes. 

—KeEITH B. MARSHALL in Men Only. 























clean. There will still be plenty to 
do.” 
—Daily Express. 


Public Conscience 
Journ MURTAGH IS THE PUBLIC CON- 
science of 3,000,000 New Yorkers, 
for that is the number of people— 
one-third of the population—who 
pass through the city courts every 
year and John is the Chief Magis- 
trate, 

See him looking down from his 
bench with a kindly young face and 
eyes that seem sad and still a little 
surprised at the misery that comes 
before him. 

Believing that normal people do 
not as a rule commit crimes against 
society, John aims to staff his courts 
with doctors who would examine the 
law-breaker’s background and sug- 


gest treatment for the disease. 

I would not go so far as to say, 
though, that normal people do not 
also break the commandments! 

—Irish Press. 


Jim’s Back-yard Job 


J™ KEARNEY BUILT NEARLY FIFTY 

boats last year in his back garden. 
Now he’s going into the export trade. 
Recently he shipped a yacht to Long 
Island, New York. 

At sixty-five, Jim’s been building 
boats for over forty years. His back- 
yard boat-builder’s yard in Church 
Road, East Wall, Dublin, can handle 
them three at a time. With four 
shipwrights to help, he’ll build you 
a four-ton cruiser in a month within 
sight of his kitchen window. 

His father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather were in the business, He 
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has built a fair share of the famous 
“ Mermaid ” yachts for which our 
East Coast is famous. 

The boat for the Long Island 
banker-yachtsman is a sleek job. 
“Nothing like her here,” Jim says, 
“a tricky specification.” If the 
banker likes her, he says his friends 
will probably order fifty more. Jim 
can build them for £100 less than 
New York boatbuilders. Mahogany 
—for the hulls—is cheaper here. 

—The People. 


Lighthouse-born 

EV. Dan O’DONOVAN, NEWLY- 

appointed editor of California’s 
Southern Cross, was born in an Irish 
lighthouse. 

Each of his seven brothers and 
sisters was born in a different one. 

As the San Diego diocesan director 
of schools athletics, he took on the 
job of sports writer for The 
Southern Cross, and did so well that 
the editorial chair was offered him. 

—The Universe. 


’ ‘ 
Hollywood’s Biggest 
WAS TALKING WITH FILM PRODUCER 
John Farrow about families. And 
he knew what he was talking about, 
for he is the father of Hollywood’s 


biggest family. He and his wife, 
Maureen O’Sullivan, have seven 
children. 


“We are nothing exceptional,” he 
said. “There are many happy 
families in Hollywood, though the 
current bedtime story there begins: 
‘Once upon a time there were Dadda 
Bear and Mamma Bear and Little 
Bear by a former marriage.’ 

What about his own family? His 
wife is concentrating on TV films. 
“None of the children is film- 
minded—though one wants to be 
an accordion player.” 

—WILLIAM HIcKEy. 





PROBABLY the only bank official 

in Ireland who enjoys a mili- | 
tary escort is Dubliner Mr. H. | 
W. L. Grinnell. 

Mr. Grinnell has been manager 
since 1926 of the Army’s bank 
at the Curragh ; the same branch | 
has held the Curragh Camp | 
account for nearly 100 years. He | 
“pays off” his escort, according | 
to an old banking custom, at the | 
rate of 1/- a day for each man. | 

—Quipnunc in the Irish | 
Times. 








Racing Ahead 


H ANDSOME TWENTY-SIX-YEAR-OLD 

James Lilburn, brother’ of 
Maureen O’Hara, has taken another 
forward step by landing the role of 
a British naval officer in Warner’s 
Cinemascope film, The Sea Chase, 
under the direction of John Farrow 

Jim has been in pictures for nearly 
two years since he was _ spotted, 
during a visit to his sister, by John 
Ford, who was then directing The 
Quiet Man in Ireland. 

Altogether he has been in a dozen 
films. His best role was in Suddenly 
with Frank Sinatra. 

Lilburn’s hobby is road racing, 
either on a motor-cycle or in a 
sports car, and he hopes to break the 
American record. 


—Sunday Dispatch. 


Looks After Veterans 


NICHOLAS LYNCH, NEW DIRECTOR OF 

the National Field Service of 
the American Legion, the leading 
veteran’s organisation in the U.S., is 
of Irish descent. His mother was a 
Tipperary Keating. 

Mr. Lynch is in charge of over 
twenty field representatives in 
American cities. During World 
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War II he served in the Asiatic 
Theatre of Operations. 
—Insh Echo. 


Father Damien’s Successor 
“JF I MUST HAVE ANY INFECTIOUS 
disease, give me leprosy,” says 
Dublin-born Father Christopher 
Logan, who has spent eight years 
ministering to lepers on Molokai. 
Father Logan studied at O’Connell 
Schools, and as an acolyte in St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church remembers 
seeing Matt Talbot praying there. 
He was ordained in Belgium in 
1911 and taught in Spain and Chile. 
He had been Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Honolulu before beginning 
his work in the leper colony in 1946. 
Father Logan attended the exhum- 
ation of the remains of Father 
Damien in 1936 and was the “ Devil’s 
Advocate” when the Cause of 
Father Damien was introduced. 
—The Standard. 


Two Serenades 
(COUNT IAN O’KELLY, OF PORTUMNA, 
married Mlle. Monique van 
Doorselaere in the town of Lokeran, 
in Belgium. The bride and groom 
were visited at the reception by the 
town band. The bandmaster offered 
the band’s congratulations, they 
drank the bride’s health and marched 
away. 





Three Bottles a Day 


LA>y Honor Svepjar, forty- 

five-year-old daughter of Lord 
Iveagh, has joined the Guinness 
board of directors. 

Her younger sister, Lady 
Patricia Lennox-Boyd, wife of 
the British Colonial Secretary, 
and her cousin, the Marchioness 
of Dufferin and Ava, are also on 
the board. 

Salaries of the directors hover 
around the £4,000-a-year level; 
but Lady Patricia and Lady 
Dufferin do not rank as executive 
directors. They get £500 a year. 
However, like every other Guin- 
ness employee, each is entitled 
to three bottles a day—free. 

—Sunday Express. | 











Ten minutes later another group 
of bandsmen arrived, announcing 
that they were the town band, offer- 
ing their congrats., having their 
drink and vanishing. 

“We have two bands in Lokeran,” 
Count O’Kelly was told, “the 
Catholic and the Socialist and on 
official occasions they both have to 
make an appearance.” He is still a 
little worried. He noticed one musi- 
cian who turned up in both bands. 

—Kuroy in the Evening Press. 


CwWhT Dd 


CITIZEN of Belfast, who had an exalted opinion of that 
city, died and reached his eternal home. 
“Really,” he exclaimed, “this does credit to Belfast. I 
had expected some change in Heaven.” 
The attendant smiled and said gently: “This is not 


Heaven.” 


BEAUTY parlour is a place where men are rare and women 


are well done. 


OTHING is so gratifying to a wife as to see a double chin 
on her husband’s old flame. 








Once upon a time this university sent blue stockings to 
the laundry... 


‘ve Enters Trinity 


ROSALEEN 


IFTY years ago women students 
| pee Trinity College, Dublin, 
for the first time, 

Some people viewed this develop- 
ment without enthusiasm. Tobacco- 
smoking, the introduction of forks, 
votes for women, trousers for 
women, have all been greeted as the 
beginning of the end of all things 
worth preserving. 

When higher education was made 
available to women the prophets ol 
doom heard once more—and 
were once more proved false, 


were 


‘THERE was a marked addition of 


colour and variety to the Trinity 


scene. Indeed, Provost Mahaffy, 
alarmed at the sight of a young 
woman “ looking far too handsome 
in a red dress”, tried to establish 


rules of sobriety in costume (quoting 
for his purpose some ancient statute 
designed to restrain the sartorial 
excesses of young men). 

At a later date an effort was made 
to impose compulsory stockings; but 
in both cases authority finally bowed 
before the irresistible force of 
feminine fashion. 


ALTHOUGH women are now pro- 

fessors, lecturers, demonstrators, 
administrators, clerks, and secretaries, 
and form a large part of the student 


MILLS 


body, Trinity remains a man’s uni- 
versity. 

The university has its being within 
the walls of a male residential college, 
and a gulf is fixed between those who 
may reside and those who may not. 

Women students may not pass in 
and out of the college to the library 
or to society meetings after 
o’clock without irritating formalities. 
Even the Women Graduates’ Associa- 
tion must have permission to make 
use of their rooms in college after 
this hour. Membership of the His- 
torical Society is open to any map, 
but to no woman, 

The staff is divided into members, 
who may use the Common Room, 
and women members, who may not. 


S1X 


[_Ectures and courses of study still 

appear to be planned as though 
the entire student population were 
men. Apart from the establishment of 
the Social Science School, there has 
been no sign that those who plan 
the courses are aware that the change 
from an all-male to a co-educational 
university called for any extension of 
the range of subjects taught. 

For example, the course in history 
and political science always attracts 
its quota of women, but it seems 
probable that a course covering the 
history of society and the arts would 
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Yes, it’s 


NEW home must 


houses are haunted. 





offer a more attractive and 
field for 

A degree in psychology appears in 
other universities to make a particular 
appeal to women; no such degree 
co 


profitable 


feminine 


study. 


irse exists in Trinity. 


The only schools in which no 
women appear are engineering and 


divinity. Apart from social science, 
has entirely 


which remained an y 
the schools of 
medicine and of arts are those which 


feminine reserve, 
attract the highest number of women; 
they form about one-third of the 
graduates in each of these school: 


ery 
we 

4g 
we 


Se 


MeEmseRs of the police force who “ wolf-whistle ” 
will go to jail for thirty days. 
—CHIEF OF Porice, Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


PERSON who dislocates his jaw while yawning at work 
is entitled to full compensation while recovering. 
—Underwriters’ Council, Melbourne, Australia. 


MAN has the right to forbid his wife to leave the house 

without his permission, to listen to the radio or read 
books unless approved by him, to visit her parents without 
permission or to remain seated in his presence. 


not h 
characteristics of the neighbouring homes in an area. 
—City Council, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


ive 


ENANTS cannot have their re 


—Appeals Committee, Bedfordshire, England. 


2I 


the Law! 
at girls 


—City Court, Cairo, Egypt. 


more than three of the 


nts reduced even though their 








—H. V. 


(OF the total of 393 ordinary degrees 

obtained in a recent academic 
year, ninety-three were women, and 
amongst honour graduates the pro- 
portion was somewhat higher: fifty- 
eight women out of a total of 1865. 

Our country, offers 
to these women even fewer oppor- 
tunities than to male graduates. A 
great number of those who have 
qualified in medicine or teaching 
devote their skills to another country, 
and those who have trained in social 
science have almost no but 
emigration, 


unfortunately, 


choice 


“3 


*? 


“tr seems to me, Mary,” said the Rathmines matron, 
“ that it is the worst mistresses that get the best cooks.” 
“ Ah, go on with yer blarney, ma’am!” said the cook. 








Nobel prize-winners cannot solve this major mystery 





What Happens When 
You're Asleep ? 


WEBB GARRISON 


ryxwo American psychologists re- 
| ceived a strange offer. Having 

heard of their interest in prob- 
lems of sleep, an unemployed youth 
proposed an experiment. 

“Sleep is just a habit,” he de- 
clared. “I’ve learned to do without 
it. And to give scientific proof, Pll 
let you run an experiment—using 
me as the guinea pig.” 

Such an offer was too good to be 
refused. Securing a watchman’s 
clock, the scientists instructed their 
subject to punch it every ten 
minutes, day and night. 

Hour after hour, the clock was 
punched on time. There was no sig- 
nificant change in the subject’s blood 
pressure, pulse rate, or basal meta- 
bolic rate. He neither lost nor gained 


weight. 


BT his personality was gradually 

modified, and he began to lose 
speed in typing. He became sullen, 
irritable and quarrelsome. 

On the fourth day, he experienced 
mild hallucinations. As the experi- 
ment progressed, he developed delu- 
sions of persecution. 

Early in the tenth day, he became 
violent and the experiment had to 
be terminated. His ordeal did nothing 
to tear away the veil of mystery that 
shrouds human sleep. 
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OME scientists respect the | 

theory formulated by the | 
Russian- physiologist, Pavlov. | 
Finding that dogs drift into 
slumber when forced to endure | 
numerous repetitions of a stimu- | 
lus, he concluded sleep to be a | 
retreat from monotony. 

Mothers who rock the baby | 
and croon lullabies to induce a | 
nap, accept the Russian’s views | 
in practice if not in theory. 

Lengthy and monotonous ser- 
mons by _ eighteenth-century 
Puritans were so conducive to 
slumber that sleepwakers were 
employed. These officials used 
a fox tail to tickle napping ladies 
and a wooden knob to rap snor- 
ing males. 











PHILOSOPHERS, theologians and poets 
have speculated on the phenome- 
non since the time of Aristotle. 

Scientific investigation began about 
1900 and has produced more chaff 
than wheat. Everyone experiences 
sleep, yet no one can explain it. 

A person falls asleep more than 
25,000 times in a normal life. But 
don’t embarrass Nobel prize-winners 
by asking them what happens to you 
in your slumbers and why. Several 
major theories have been proposed, 
but none fits all the data, 


The Marianist 





Alcmaeon, Greek philosopher and 
physician of the sixth century B.C., 
is said to have been the world’s first 
scientific student of human anatomy. 

He noticed that blood vessels are 
distended during sleep. So he con- 


we 


cluded that sleep is caused by “a 


retreat of blood into the veins”. 
Later investigaters calied this cere- 
bral anzmia. 

According to advccates of the 
notion, work causes blood to be 
drawn to the trunk and limbs. After 
a sustained period of wakefulness, 


the blood supply of the brain falls 
below that required for conscious- 
ness. So sleep resuits. 


GEVERAL popular cures for insomnia 
rest on this theory. Trying to 
create a state of cerebral anzmia, 
many a person drinks warm milk to 
draw blood to the stomach or takes 
a hot bath to draw bleod from the 
brain to the skin. Likewise, drowsi- 
ness that follows a heavy meal is 
often thought due to flow of blood 
from the brain to the stomach, 

Laboratory tests discredit but can- 
not banish such ideas. It is known 
now that brain volume does not de- 
crease during sleep. Instead, it in- 
creases. Why, mo one can say posi- 
tively. Since general blood pressure 
falls, it seems that the brain should 
shrink slightly. Dilation of blood 
vessels within grey matter may 
account for its expansion, but experts 
are not sure. 

Only one thing is known with cer- 
tainty: circulatory changes follow the 
onset of sleep rather than precede it 
—so instead of causing slumber, they 
probably result from it. 

Next in popularity is the chemical 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU’RE ASLEEP? 
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theory. Sleep takes place, say its sup- 
porters, when by-products of waking 
activity accumulate in sufficient quan- 
tity to cause temporary stupor. 

A noted French scientist, Pieron, 
adopted this theory and permitted 
his enthusiasm to run away with him 
He kept dogs awake for long pericds 


examined their blood and _ spinal 
fluid. Highly elated, he made a 
dramatic announcement: he had 


isolated a toxin which produces sleey 
when injected into wide-awake 
animals. 


wagged throughout the 

scientific world. Biologists ar 
psychologists hurried to  repe 
Pieron’s experiments—but seldom g 
similar results. 

Various other chemical theories 
were proposed. Reputable scientist 
singly and in groups, ascribed slee 
to accumulation of such div 
body-chemicals as lactic acid, carb 
dioxide, cholesterin, and even vagzu 
unspecified “ waste products of meta 
bolism ”. 

Irenee du Pont became an enthu- 
Siastic supporter of the chemic 
theory. In 1923, he proposed deve! 
ment of compounds to neutra 
action of “fatigue toxins”. Armed 
with such a drug, man would exte 
his active existence from sixteen t 
twenty-four hours a day. 

Laboratory production of a drug 
“which will accomplish the 
of eight hours’ sleep,” is now gener- 
ally regarded as a pipe dream. 


BEARDS 


rests 


LEEP is an infinitely more compli- 
cated process than it was 
sidered in the rosy era when mer 
thought physical science wou'd soon 


con- 
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make Earth so pleasant that Heaven 
would no longer be desired. 
Sigmund Freud, eternally pre- 
occupied with sex and sex-linked 
phenomena, produced a _  psycho- 
analytic theory of sleep. According 
to him, slumber is a retreat from 
harsh reality—an escape mechanism. 
It is an unconscious but universal 
desire, said the Viennese physician, to 
return to the sheltered life of an un- 
born baby. 
That is said Freud, adults 
themselves imto a 


why, 
draw 


Investigation by many biologists 
and physiologists has yielded little 
data to support the speculations of 
Freud. 


N4THANIE! KLEITMAN conducted an 
experiment in which subjects were 
removed from the influence of day 
and night. With a group of volun- 
teers, he spent a month deep in 
Mammoth Cave. 
He found subjects able to adjust 





to a sleep-waking cycle of twenty-one 
or twenty-eight hours instead of 
twenty-four—but concluded that, 
regardless of the length of one’s 


“day”, about one-third of one’s time 
must be spent in sleep if one is to 
perform effectively. 

Sieeplessness, says he, affects 
neither mental nor physical perform- 
ance in brief But it leads to 
personality changes, reduces perform- 
ance in sustained tests, and tends to 
produce symptoms of insanity. 


tests. 
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Kleitman’s findings, significant as 
they are in endorsing the age-old 
custom of sleeping about eight hours 
each night, simply underscore the 
central puzzle. 

Numerous and fantastic theories of 
sleep continue to find a hearing 
simply because sleep itself remains a 
major mystery. 

No small part of the riddle hes 
in the fact that sleep never affects 
the entire organism. Even in the 
most profound slumber, the heart, 
diaphragm and kidneys continue to 
function. Though many muscles are 
relaxed, others are tense. 

Normal sleepers guard their move- 
ments so that they will not fall off 
the bed. Cowboys sleep in the saddle. 
Thomas de Quincey made a sleeping 
driver immortal by describing “a 
wild ride at thirteen miles an hour, 
driven by a coachman fast asleep ”. 
More than one observer has reported 
instances of veteran infantrymen 
marching while asleep. 


We in deep sleep, Coleridge 
composed about 300 lines of 
poetry. Waking, he began writing it 
down at feverish speed. He was in- 
terrupted by a caller, and lost nearly 
a hundred lines. But the fragment he 
preserved became Kubla Khan. 
Longfellow dreamed The Wreck 
of the Hesperus, and Chesterton’s 
Ballad of the White Horse was 
partly formed in his sleep. Many of 
Newton’s mathematical formulas 
came to him during slumber. 





ITy the poor clergyman who bought a used car and 
didn’t have the vocabulary to run it. 


NO man who can borrow money easily ever wants it badly. 
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There are nearly a million people of Irish birth in Britain 


Were Now Colonising 


John 


ANDREW 


N 1931 there were Over 500,000 
| pa of Irish birth in Britain. 

The census of 1951 revealed a 
total of 722,000. 

It is not fanciful to say that a 
colonisation is taking place. 

The 1951 census in Britain was 
the most detailed ever undertaken. 
For the first time the number of 
Irish people in every village, town, 
and county was 
termined. 

Further, every Irish person stated 
whether he was a native of Eire or 
Northern Ireland. 

The information before the British 
Registrar General shows, for in- 
stance, that 188,000 of the total of 
722,000 were born in Northern 
Ireland. 


. rratrel le 
accurately ae- 


§1x-County people form a concen- 

trated community in Britain. About 
16 per cent. of them are in 
Lancashire and Cheshire—no doubt 
attracted by the textile industries; 
and in Scotland, where they num- 
bered 41,000 in 1951, they are almost 
as numerous as natives of Eire. 

One in thirty of Giasgow citizens 
is of Irish birth, and the continuing 
rivalry of Celtic and Rangers on the 
football field seems assured by the 
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Bull! 


PHELAN 


virtually equal representation from 
each side of the Border. 

We can contrast the Irish flavour 
of Glasgow with Edinburgh, where 
one citizen in eighty-eight is Irish; 
Dundee, where the proportion drops 
to one in 160; or Aberdeen, where 
there is a lone Irish person to every 
300 inhabitants. 

[he first detailed report for 
England covered the administrative 
county of London. This is a smaller 
area than Greater London, that 
tangle of towns around the lower 
Thames, where one person in forty- 
five is Irish-born, and their total 
would populate half Dublin. 

The county consists of the city 
and metropolitan boroughs, and one 
inhabitant in thirty in this inner area 
is Irish. At 112,000 they are the 
argest immigrant racial group in the 
British capital, and comparable in 
numbers to the 187,000 Irish-born in 
the state of New York in 1990. 


THE Irish community concentrates 

in the northern and western areas 
of inner London. Paddington is be- 
coming a Celtic fringe to the West 
End. A random selection of thirty 
inhabitants will yield three Irish 
born, one Scot, and one Welsh. 
the Irish Times 














Twelve Lads from Waterford 


FRIEND met twelve young men at Paddington Station, London. 

They had arrived from Waterford. They were well-educated; all 
of them had the Leaving Certificate. And there they were, lost and 
bewildered, groping around in the murkier parts of London. 

One of them had answered, in Ireland, forty-four advertisements 
for jobs. Another, not yet twenty-one years old, had been told by 
two employers that he was too old. All of them were sure that 
London, with all its uncertainties and pitfalls, would give them the 
work and the wages which they were unable to obtain in their own 
country. 

They were full of bitterness about their own country, about the 
Government, the Opposition and the employers. You can go to 
Paddington any morning and see groups like these arriving. You can 
go to the labour exchanges and see for yourself that the majority of 
people looking for work are coloured men from the colonies and 








Irishmen. 





The more publicity given to this evil the better. 
—HucuH Devarcy in Reynolds News. 








Here, in Hammersmith, and in St. 
Pancras, Holborn, and Marylebone 
somewhat rootless communities are 
growing up. 

Confined to small hotels, boarding 
houses, and flats, they lack the warm 
sense of community life familiar in 
an Irish city. 

Lancashire and Cheshire contain 
115,000 Irish people, one in fifty-nine 
and one in sixty-four of their respec- 
tive populations. 

Liverpool gets a third of all its 
Irish immigrants from Northern 
Ireland, but Manchester gets less 
than a quarter; and in these cities, 
as in Birkenhead, one in every thirty 
or forty citizens is Irish-born. 


The general picture of Irish migra- 
tion is of a settlement which con- 
centrates in the largest cities where, 
it may be, life has an impersonal 
quality which makes adaptation 
easier. 


N the assumption of a continued 

demand for labour and a slowing 
down in the rate of increase of 
Britain’s own population, the impact 
of the immigrant, Irish as well as 
foreign, will become greater. 

And as the Irish often seem to 
bridge the gap that separates English 
from foreigners, they may hold a 
position of increasing influence in 
this changing scene. 


Me 


AS Pat fell past the thirteenth floor upon his descent from 
the roof of a Chicago skyscraper, he was heard to say: 


“Thank God J’m all right so far.” 





“ How I was initiated into the best tribe” 





A Man With Three 


Native 
AUBREY 


HAVE no fewer than three native 
lands which, provided I pay my 
taxes, I can call my own. 

My ancestors on my mother’s side 
were brigands who infested Macgilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks. Two things are 
known to have run in their blood— 
a tendency to end up on the gallows 
and an itch to harry the English. I 
have managed to eradicate the first. 

My ancestors on my father’s side 
are Nayars of Malabar, a tropical 
stretch of country in the South of 
India. 


JN the days when Malabar was 

ruled by a king, they performed 
the rite of cutting him up with 
scimitars at the end of a stated period 
of years. After this they chose 
another ruler, In due course he in 
his turn was ceremonially cut up by 
my ancestors, who chose another, 
and so og. 

They had no other democratic 
traits. They are to this day rigidly 
conscious of their class and strict in 
the observance of untouchability. 
They live by growing coconuts and 
grinding the faces of the poor, if by 
this it is understood that the opera- 
tion takes place at the ritual distance 
of twenty feet from any member of 


Lands 
MENEN 


my family. There has been some 
move towards more liberal id: 
among them. But since by custom 
and by law women, and not men, 
are the heads of the family, this has 
made little progress. 


MY father, having run away from 

his family and come to England, 
married my mother. He was cut off 
with a rupee. 

Shortly after I was born it became 
clear that both strains of my ancestry 
had taken part in shaping me. I had 
inherited from my Indian side a 
brown complexion; and I began to 
talk volubly at an early age. 

My father doted on me, but he 
was aware that the future would hold 
problems. When he mentioned these 
to my mother, she, looking out of the 
window and seeing a mail box 
with a royal cypher, said: “I know: 


we shall bring him up as an 
Englishman.” 
My father, more than ever 


convinced of my mother’s sagacity, 
complied. 


[F it should be thought that the idea 

of bringing up an Indo-Irishman 
as a Briton had something of the 
whimsical in it, I should say at once 


Condensed from Dead Man in the Silver Market (London : Chatto and 


Windus. 8/6) 











MY childhood was passed during the first world war. At first I was 
~~ made much of by the English and I was even given pennies by 
old gentlemen in the street. 

This was because some Indians on the Western Front were cutting 
the throats of Germans with a specially shaped knife called a kukri. 
This not only stirred the blood of all patriots but it also saved 
ammunition, the supply of which was a considerable problem at the 
time, 

But towards the end of the war I was not so popular because I was 
mistaken for a Turk. This was liable to happen to anybody with a 
dark complexion. 

By the time I was six victory had been won and the Indians who 
had cut the throats of the Germans were to be seen in London, 
wearing the very knives with which they had done it, and I was 
popular again and once more old gentlemen gave me pennies in the 


stréet. 











that in 1912 it was nothing of the 
sort. 

The English were then masters of 
three-quarters of the earth, and in 
this three-quarters were both the 
Irish and the Indians. Had I been 
brought up as either of these I would 
have thought of the English as my 
equals but treated them as my 
masters, 

As an Englishman I was able to 
treat both the Irish and the Indians 
as my inferiors so long as I was care- 
ful to speak of them to their faces 
as my equals. 

This formula was the basis of an 
astonishing organisation called the 
British Empire and remained so until 
the formula was finally understood 
by the subject races, when the British 
Empire somewhat hurriedly became 
the Commonwealth. 

Since, however, it did not become 
a Commonwealth until the English 
had no wealth to share, the master 
race has been able to look back on 
the process without loss of self- 
esteem. 





Thus, even in the long view, my 
father’s faith in my mother’s sagacity 
was right. She brought me up as the 
member of a race that takes pride in 
itself, both for having an Empire and 
for not having one any longer: and 
a pride as broadly based as that is 
impossible to subdue. 


Y Indian grandmother had a 

driving will; she would not be 
baulked and whatever she did was 
designed to strike the spectator with 
awe. She was also something of a 
stick. 

When I was twelve she demanded 
that I be brought and shown to her. 
I was incontinently taken half across 
the earth, from London to south of 
the town of Calicut. My mother came 
with me. 

The last part of the journey was 
made by dug-out canoe (there being 
no railways and no good roads near 
our family estate) and in this we 
were poled on a moonlit night up the 
Ponani River. The river was lined 
with palm trees and crocodiles. 
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A MAN 





This marked a stage in my life. 


Shortly afterwards I lost my 
innocence. My grandmother took me 
and I never thought the 
ish were perfect again. 


WHEN my grandmother had heard 
that my mother intended to make 
the visit as well as myself, she had 


given orders for a special house to 


be put in repair for my mother’s 
accommodation. It was on_ the 
furthest confines of the _ family 


property. 


I cannot say that my grandmother 


was ever rude to my mother. She 
n referred to her by name but 
alway “the Englishwoman”. This 
was not necessarily an insulting ex- 
pre n, but my mother had Irish 
blood and what with this, and the 
house, and some other pin-pricks, 
he temper rose. 


She ordered a quantity of medical 
st ; from Calicut, and when they 
arrived she set up a free dispensary 
on th verandah, to which the 
pe nts flocked. It was an admirably 
d d answer. My grandmother 
had shut the door in my mother’ 
fac She now had the galling 


n 
Ii- 


(perience of seeing my mother i 
triously cleaning up the doorstep. 


As my knew, 
of iodine that she dispensed 


mother well each 


stung 
patient, 
conscience. 


WITH THREE NATIVE 
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My grandmother brooded on this 
for a W 


mother 


My mother, taking thi be 
at the worst, or at the be: 
sent it back. But she was wri 
was a peace ¢ ff rit 
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on week w he n 
sovereigns (with twe id 
coal f into a d 
which my mother still, on <« 
weal 
| REMEMBERED that I had 

grandmother. She had be 
in Killarney, but had c 
Eng! nd to live briefly en 
she had died before I w t 

I asked m r ab I 
told me many things but « 
out in my mind. 

“My mother,” she said 

1 really happy among 
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The Site Entrancing ! 


her head and gently close 


SAD a village lad to his sweetheart: “ We’ve been courting 
in the meadow for nine years now, Mary, but we wont 


be doing so next year.” 


“Oh, Tom,” replied Mary coyly, “do you really mean 


that?” 


“Yes—they’re going to build on it.” 

















Tell the Time by a Cat! 


'O animal can see in absolute darkness. There must be 

some light, but cats are able to see with very little. 

If the cat is in sunshine or strong artificial light, the slit- 
line pupil contracts to a mere line, excluding excess of 
light, which would be painful; in comparative darkness, the 
pupil opens to its full size. This slit-like pupil does not 
exist in the larger species of the cat tribe. 

The pupil of a cat’s eye is so responsive to variations in 
light that the Chinese can tell you the time by looking into 
a cat’s eyes. 


* 


Bats from the Belfry ° 


Mk. Douctas Deane, natural history expert at the Belfast 

Museum, tells an unusual story about a bat hunt in 
Rathlin 

Working in the steeple of St. Thomas’s Church, with 
white sheets, and stones for rubbing together to attract the 
bats, Mr. Deane and some of his pupils caught about two 
dozen of the long-eared variety. (Some of them are now on 
show in the museum.) 

The Boho Caves in Co. Fermanagh are supposed to 
house the biggest bat colony in Ulster. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 
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Try Roast Heron 


[ SAw a struggle between a hawk and a heron, fought at a 
dizzy height, but did not see the end, the combatants 
having flown out of sight. 

Heron-hawking used to be a sport in Ireland. At one 
time no royal banquet was complete without roast heron 
and heron was on the menu of a dinner Henry II gave in 
Dublin in 1171. 

Heron fat was regarded as a remedy for rheumatism, and 
in the West of Ireland was used by fishermen to anoint 
their lines; it was supposed to attract fish and ensure great 
catches. 

Pet herons were protected under the Brehon laws. 
—CORRESPONDENT in the Church of Ireland Gazette. 
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fim Moran sold a refrigerator to an Eskimo, found a needle 
in a haystack, and started a diamond-rush in Hollywood 








King of the Hoaxers 


P. 


THE first time I ran across James 
Moran, he was sitting on an 
ostrich’s egg in Hollywood, 

hatching it out. He was doing it 

strictly in the line of duty and, of 
course, for money. 

Jim Morvan is America’s champion 
hoaxer. He describes himself as a 
publicity agent. Many people earn 
their bread by supplying news of 
their clients to newspapers and maga- 
zines, and themselves remain anony- 
mous. 

But Jim Moran puts himself right 
in the middle of every stunt with 
which he startles the nation, whether 
his client be a band leader, film star 
or restaurant. 


‘T#4T is why he was sitting on the 

ostrich’s egg. A Hollywood studio 
in 1947 made a film called The Egg 
and I, which has since (partly thanks 
to Moran) made a lot of money for 
its makers. It was Moran’s job to tell 
the world about it. 

To do so, he dressed himself in a 
feathered suit, acquired an ostrich’s 
egg and announced that he would 
sit on it until a baby ostrich was 
hatched out. 

He sat there faithfully (while 
camera bulbs flashed) for nineteen 
days, four hours and _ thirty-two 
with newspapers issuing 


minutes, 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 


R. 


bulletins to the nation with each new 
edition, There was more news when 
Moran announced that the egg and 
he had produced an ostrich weighing 
one pound nine ounces. Moran, in 
the American proud-father tradition, 
handed cut cigars to everybody 

For all his flamboyance, this Irish- 
American, away from his work, is 
quiet and thoughtful. He is a student 
of philosophy, psychoanalysis, hyp- 
notism, and semantics. And it is from 
words, and more especially popular 
sayings, that he has devised most of 
his crazier ideas. 


QNE day in Washington he over- 
heard one salesman tell another 

that something or other was “as 
difficult as selling a refrigerator to an 
Eskimo ”. This set Moran thinking. 

Was it difficult to sell a refrigerator 
to an Eskimo? Had anyone ever 
tried? He determined to find out. 
He prevailed on an airline to fly him 
free of charge to Juneau, Alaska, and 
the National Broadcasting Company 
to pay him £165 for a broadcast 
account of his adventures. 

He also talked a manufacturer into 
giving him a refrigerator and {£800 
in expenses for mentioning their 
name. In Juneau, he found an 
Eskimo named Charlie Pastalik and 
clinched the deal in five minutes. 














shop? We'r re going to find out.” 


Fred Waring, the band leader, and Paul Douglas, 
announcer, had made a football bet. Jim suggested the penalty for 
the loser: he should lead a bull into a china shop and pay for all 
damages. Waring lost the bet and Jim arranged the pay-off. 

He went to Plummer’s, on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
the miracle of his salesmanship he got permission to turn a bull 





loose in the place. 





2 


bull loose. 


they turned the 


4 He just stood the re. After a while he began walking around, but 
he moved care uly y, avoiding tab les and counters. Once he lowered 
ooked at Waring, who stepped quickly backward and 
e, bre iking a few pieces of china. 
“From this day forward it will not 


vs h ad ind 
knocked over a smali table 
When it was over Jim said: 
be per for people to use the expression, 
I 7 


—H. ALLEN SmitH, Low Man on a Totem Pole. 
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“T alv id the English lan- 
e was full of double talk,” 
Moran told reporters. “Now I’ve 
roved it.” 
He then decided to test the say- 
ng that nothing in the world is 
irder to find than a needle in a 
IN Was' ton he set up a twelve- 
foot-high haystack and while the 


reporters locked on, a government 
fficial placed in it a marked needle. 
Then for days Moran, dressed in a 
siren suit, miner’s helmet (complete 
with lamp) and a respirator, searched 
for the needle. 

The story, of course, went all 
round the world. As a sideline, 


Moran’s assistants sold to passers-by 
an envelope containing one straw. 
was the following note: — 


Inside 





inted day Waring and Jim led the bull into Plummer’s, 
into a salon containing more than $50,000 worth of china. Then 


ren they want to indicate destruction and devastation. It just isn’t 
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; The Bull in the China Shop 
Pg EOPLE are always talking about a bull in a china shop,” said Jim 
° Moran. “ How do they know what a bull would do in a china 


the radio 


Through 


‘Bull in a china shop’, 
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MORAN NEEDLE-HUNTING 
EXPEDITION. 

This envelope contains one 
genuine bona-fide straw from the 
Moran Haystack in Washington, 
D.C. This straw has been carefully 
inspected and closely scrutinised 
by Mr. Moran personally. He does 
aver, attest, affirm and pronounce 
this straw to be free and devoid of 
any needle whatsoever. Jim Moran. 


He burrowed for eighty-two hours 
and thirty minutes before he found 
the needle. 


HS most memorable stunt was per- 

formed when he was publicity 
agent for Ciro’s Restaurant in Holly- 
wood. Moran heard that Saud-el- 
Saud, one of the many sons of the 
late King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, 
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was paying the film capital a visit. 

Without telling the restaurant staff 
that he intended to try a publicity 
stunt, he rang up and reserved a table 
in the name of Cary Grant. 

Then Moran dressed himself 
Arab costume, found a friend who 
could speak Arabic and another two 
willing to act as members of his en- 
tourage, and drove up to the restau- 
rant. 

Inside, through the interpreter, he 
demanded Cary Grant’s table. Then 
he ordered the band to stop playing. 
Next he ordered a sandwich and a 
glass of water. After that he com- 
manded the band to start playing 
again. By this time he was the centre 
of all eyes. 


in 


WHEN the band had finished, he 
took out a goatskin pouch, filled 


t 
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KING OF THE 





Speaking of Hoaxes .... 
‘Two farmers were always trying to outdo each other. One 

morning the first farmer said to his boy: “Go over to 
Pat Duffy’s and borrow his cross-cut saw. Tell him I want 


” 


to cut up a turnip. 


On returning, the boy said: “Pat said he couldn’t let 
you have the saw till this afternoon. He’s only half-way 


through a potato.” 


. 


nN old man walked up to the hospital reception desk and 
asked whether Mr. Fohn Casey could receive visitors. The 
receptionist consulted the card index, then said: “ No.” 
“ How’s Mr. Casey getting on?” asked the man. He 
told that according to the card the patient was doing well. 
“I’m glad to hear it,” said the man, “I’ve been lying up 
in that ward a week and nobody would tell me a darned 
thing. So I got dressed and came down here to find out.... 


I’m John Casey.” 
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HOAXERS 33 
with outsize imitation diamonds, and 
told his retinue to take one of t! 
largest to the band leader. 

For an hour this went on, w 
more and more diamonds from 1} 
big bag changing hands. Then M 
rose to go. As he did so, he dropn 
the bag and the diamonds rolled all 
over the floor. 

Two of his attendants hurr ed 
knelt down to pick them up. With a 
gesture of disdain, Moran orde 
them to leave the diamonds wh 
they were 

Then started the biggest diam 
rush that Hollywood has ever seen 
Before Moran and his party 
through the door, waiters, che‘s 
kitchen staff, the band, the c'gare 
girl and the guests were on th 
hands and knees searching for dia- 
monds. 
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H ere’s Health! 





Maybe It’s Your Superior 
Intellect ? 


MIGRAINE IS NOT AN ORDINARY HEAD- 
ache. It usually affects one side 
of the head only. 

An occasional attack of the kind 
most victims suffer can usually be 
dealt with by a doctor. 

Directly you feel the attack com- 
ing lie down in a darkened room. 
Sleep if you can: there is no better 
remedy. After recovery keep on a 
light diet for a day or two. Migraine 
sufferers are often of higher intelli- 
gence than normal. Many noted men 
and women of great intellect have 
been victims. 


How Do You Sit? 


SITTING AT YOUR DESK IN THE WRONG 
way may contribute to all sorts of 
complaints. 

This is partly because people who 
don’t sit square with their tummies 
in develop a “lazy” diaphragm 
(muscle which plays a vital part in 
breathing and circulation). Recent 
research shows, too, that many so- 
called rheumatic cases spring from 
spinal troubles caused through wrong 
posture. 

How should you sit? Relaxed, but 
not slouching. Don’t let your shoulders 
droop, but don’t hold them back. 
Your back should be flattish, with the 
seat of the trousers pressed back into 
the seat of the chair. 

Posture is even more important for 
standing workers, because in their 
case wrong posture leads more 
quickly to fatigue and, in the long 
run, to ill-health. 

The same principles apply. Tummy 


in, back straight, and shoulders com- 
fortably relaxed. This posture may 
seem tiring at first, particularly if you 
are a woman who has grown used to 
relying on corsets for shapeliness. But 
after a bit you will find it refreshing. 
—Har.ey STREET Doctor. 


Chew a Pencil! 


SURVEYING MEDICAL PROGRESS (01 

the lack of it) in dealing with 
tooth decay, Dr. Neumann, New 
York, asserts that a well-balanced dict 
is not the answer: some of the 
world’s worst-fed peoples have th 
best teeth. Vitamins have no observ 
able effect. Dr. Neumann rules out 
heredity, climate and sunshine. The 
case for fluorine, he believes, is not 
proved. 

The one thing that always seems 
to go with sound teeth is vigorou 
chewing and tough food, he finds 
Wherever cutlery and good table 
manners appear, teeth decay. 

His prescription for postponing 
tooth decay: chew hard on tough, 
sour bread of the kind made by 
European peasants. Better still, let 
children chew raw sugar cane. “ The 
chewing of pencils, leather or pieces 
of wood by children should be re- 
garded as a wholesome instinct and 
not as a neurotic trait.” 

—Irish Catholic. 


Too Busy to Die 


EXPERTS ON AGEING AGREE THAT 

laziness and lack of responsibility 
in later life kill more people than 
overwork. 
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Physician, Heal Thyself! 
HEN three doctors checked up om their 200 middle-aged (over 
forty) colleagues at Manhattan’s Mount Sinai Hospital, they 
found that more than half had never had an elecirocardiogram, had 
not had their blood pressure taken for years, and had had their last 
physical examination in the Army (1942-3). 

Of the 200 tested, ninety-four doctors had heart trouble; thirty-four 
were threatened with it. The great majority were overweight; many 
smoked too much. During the survey, one physician, waiting for his 
physical exam., died suddenly from a coronary attack. 
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“Enforced idleness at sixty is a 
prime cause of senile decay,” the 
experts agreed. 

One doctor put it: “If we could 
all go on working until we dropped 
in harness, most of us would live 
much longer, because we would be 
too busy to die.” 

—Family Digest. 


Whey and Wherefore 
)VHEN THE SUN SHINES ON MILK, 
flavour and _ vitamin values 
may be changed. 
If bottles of milk are not brought 
indoors promptly after delivery, there- 
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—Time. 
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fore, the family may be cheated of 
some of its appetising and nutritiona! 
values. Milk left standing in direct 
sun, even in cold weather, may 
change in flavour and vitamin con- 
tent in a short time. 

Sunshine also causes a loss of ribo- 
flavin (vitamin B-2) and ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C). The loss of riboflavin is 
particularly unfortunate, because milk 
is one of the relatively few everyday 
foods that are rich in this vitamin. 
Without the riboflavin furnished by 
the milk, it is difficult for many 
people to get the amount they need 
for best health. 





You is or You Isn't! 
AN ¢4asy way to get ahead isn’t very. 


A GENTLEMAN is always as nice as he sometimes ts. 


[F you have to try to be a gentleman, you isn’t. 


Pose is the ability to be ill at ease naturally. 


CON the roads there is no fool like an oiled fool. 


"TH only exercise some men get is wrestling with their 


conscience. 








The immortal genius of Eva Curie 


Her Beloved Enemy—Radium 


KATE O’BRIEN 


ADAME CuRIE—MarIE SKLO- 
NV dovska Curie—was indeed a 
~ genius; but within the inflexible 
frame which this great accident placed 
about her life she was a complete 
person, someone equipped to live in 
accord with the good human laws, 
and who did so live; somfeone who 
lived as ordinary people desire or 
pretend to, and as a very few really 
good, simple characters do in fact 
live. But geniuses seldom, 

The good human laws. The Polish 
girl, well bred—and happily nur- 
tured, in that her parents, her sisters 
and her brother were all people of 
gentle habits, loyal hearts and quick, 
exacting brains—was never to experi- 
ence the slightest stain of vulgarity, 
or indeed to come anywhere within 
conception or recognition of it. 

It is a foible in most decent human 
beings to hope that, whatever our 
failings, at least we are not disfigured 
by vulgarity of spirit; but, alas, it is 
a foible. In Marie Curie it was an 
awkward, brilliant, unblinkable truth. 

And although this principle, or 
accident, of innocence did make her 
difficult for outsiders at times, it was, 
I think, her king-pin. On it, I be- 
eve, chiefly rested and stood up that 
marvellously dovetailed double life of 
hers, her life of perfect family and 
domestic love, and her life as genius- 
physicist and servant of knowledge 
and of the world. 





QNLy the pure in heart could have 
lived as daughter, sister, wife and 
mother, as beautifully and simply 
Marie Curie did; but only a genius 
could have lived the student life of 


Marie Sklodovska and 
partner for Pierre Curie. 

She was the youngest of five chil- 
dren. Her father was a physicist and 
« schoolmaster; her mother, who died 
when Marie was only eleven, was 
beautiful, a gifted musician and far 
better educated than most Polish 
ladies of her day. 

Both parents were of impoverished 
gentry stock, and all their five chil- 
dren were unusually gifted. But the 
youngest, the pet “ Manya”, was to 
be an immortal; she was to be the 
first woman to deliver a lecture in 
the Sorbonne, the first woman to win 


become fit 


Condensed from Woman and Beauty 
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the Nobel Prize, and the only person 
at all to win it twice; also she was 
the only winner of it who has so far 
had a daughter win it also. 


WHEN she left school she had to go 

governessing; in one household, 
where she was otherwise happy, she 
and the son and heir fell in love, 
which, well-bred though she was, 
was not permissible. 

But in her youth her heart was not 
so much set on human love as on 
knowledge, and she fed herself 
mathematics and physics, even in 
correspondence with her father, until 
at last when she was twenty-four, 
through the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of her sister, Bronya, who had 
become a doctor in Paris and married 
a Polish doctor there, she was en- 
abled to enter the Sorbonne, and to 
become at last a student—the perfect, 
the typical student. 

She was henceforward in love with 
physics; later she was to be in love 
also with the great physicist, Pierre 
Curie. But had he been a bricklayer 
or a bank clerk—who knows, she 
might have loved him? 
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S© great are their associated names 

in the history of physics, and so 
important was their work, which 
Madame Curie carried forward 
alone, that it is not often remembered 
that their singularly happy married 
life lasted less than eleven years. 

The truly absurd street accident, 
in which a horse-drawn wagon in a 
crowded junction near the Pont Neuf 
ended the life and literally crushed 
the brain of Pierre Curie, affects the 
most detached imagination as intoler- 
able. 

So we can understand somewhat 
the wild, silent grief of Marie Curie, 
from whom was not merely taken by 
this fortuity the husband of her 
1uman, ordinary and very happy love, 
but also the partner of her excep- 
tional intellect. 

What is not so well known about 
this woman of genius and of public 
spirit is her great charm. I believe 
that she never thought of charm, and 
never would have been so vulgar as 
to assume that she had “charm” for 
her charming Pierre. Yet—“ life has 
been sweet with you, Marie” is one 
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Ma4kiz SKLopovska was born in 1867. She reached Paris and the 

Sorbonne in 1891. She married Pierre Curie in 1895. Her first 
daughter, Iréne, was born in 1897. In 1898 she isolated polonium 
and radium in pitch-blende, and in 1903 she shared with her 
husband and Henri Becquerel the Nobel Prize for Physics. 

In December, 1904, her second daughter, Eve, was born. In April, 
1906, her husband was killed. Thereafter, she carried on their jointly 
dedicated work, in 1908 accepting her husband’s chair in the Sor- 
bonne, thus becoming the first woman to lecture from a rostrum in 
the ancient and greatest university in Europe. 

In 1911 she was awarded, alone, the Nobel Prize for Chemistry. 
When in 1914 Europe was plunged in war she turned her attention 
from radio-activity to Réntgen rays, and worked miracles in the 
establishment of X-ray service in field hospitals. 
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38 
of the last of his recorded sayings of 
her. 


Att her life indifferent, to a degree 

that was paradoxically enchanting, 
to personal adornment, she wore 
more or less, in dark wool, such use- 
ful, austere dresses as had been nor- 
mal if not fashionable in her girl- 
nocd. 

For most of the years that her 
daughter, Eve, remembers she had the 
same, often renovated solitary even- 
ing gown of black grenadine. She was 
an ath blonde, with very white skin 
and grey eyes; she was by nature and 
unchangeable a slender, bony ascetic; 
she had the vast forehead and the 
grave expression of true genius. 

So she must have been a very re- 
markable, aristocratic kind of beauty 
—as in fact her husband also was. 
And one night, as they were about to 
go out to a public dinner together, she 
in the then fairly young black grena- 
dine, he in his correct “ white tie”, 
Pierre looked her over with suddenly 
fresh observation. “It’s a pity,” he 
murmured. “ Evening dress becomes 
you. .. . But there it is, we haven't 
got time!” 


[NDEED they hadn’t time—either for 

their own great felicity or for the 
work they at first and she alone 
afterwards had to do for science and 
their fellow-men. His life was to be 
most bitterly short, hers reasonably 
long—had they been normal beings. 
But since they were geniuses the 
death of each was mankind’s loss, 
more than their own, when it came. 

After her immensely important 
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work in the 1914-18 war, Madame 
Curie was by no means réclame but 
by reason of all she had to do, a 
figure of world importance. Apart 
from her teaching work in the Sor- 
bonne she had to direct the founda- 
tion and functioning of the Institutes 
of Radium in Paris and in Warsaw. 
She had to tour in America and lec- 
ture in American universities. 

In the hard American field this 
helplessly unworldly woman had to 
earn, the hard way, a _ precious 
gramme of radium for Europe—the 
radium which she had herself, when 
obscure and poor in everything bet 
her genius and her husband’s love, 
fought to isolate for science, and for 
life with a patience that even Pierre 
Curie had sometimes thought. vain 


SHE bore the penalty and the duties 

of her greatness like the great one 
she was. And as she began, serious, 
simple, untouched by any values of 
fashion save those which her natural, 
high morality dictated, so she went on 
to the end. 

She was never other than the ex- 
ceptional amalgam she had been 
when Pierre Curie fell in love with 
her: that is, the student of genius, 
and the human being who accepted 
love with all its laws and elimina- 
tions—love of parent, sister, husband, 
friend and child—as naturally as she 
accepted the results of her patient 
calculations in physics. 

She died in July, 1934. She died 
of pernicious anemia—but science 
had to add that her death was cer- 
tainly accountable to her life-devotion 
to the beloved enemy, Radium, 





MARRIAGE must be a relation 
quest. 


either of sympathy or of con- 
—GEORGE ELIOT. 


“ Nobody in my business is ever silent unti] they have holy 
water sprinkled on them for the last time” 


Surely, We’re Not 
What They, Think! 


EAMONN 


“HE Irish are slightly mad and 
largely irreverent. These are the 
qualities that endear them most 

of all to the English. 

I cannot—although I am admitting 
to neither madness nor irreverence— 
imagine any people being kinder to 
me than the English have been since 
I came to London. 

Although I don’t think the average 
Englishman realises this, he is largely 
responsible for any increase in mad- 
ness that the Irishman betrays in this 
neighbouring island. 


WHEN I’m introduced to some 
English friend as Irish, almost 
immediately he looks at me with a 


sort of quizzical, friendly expression 
that seems to say: “I know you’re 
going to do something crazy, but I’m 
quite prepared to put up with it and 
be amused by it.” 

Immediately one feels obliged to do 
somsthing extraordinary so as not to 
disappoint one’s host and friend. 

Ireland is not half so religion- 
conscious as England. It has surprised 
me to hear people say:. “ Of course, 
I am a Catholic,” or “ Of course, I 
am not a Catholic.” 

In Ireland it never seems to occur 
to us to wonder whether somebody 
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a Protestant or a 


Catholic 


or 


AM constantly meeting people who 

find it hard to believe that 
Protestants and Jews are not per- 
secuted in Ireland, or hounded in 
some obscure way. 

I suppose one of the things that 
make people in England imagine 
even mild religious persecutions in 
Ireland is that gloomy Border. 

I met a man whose name I never 
properly caught. He was one of the 
managers attached to Bob Hope. 

This manager was Jewish, and had 
some sort of Irish connections— 


Condensed from The Universe 
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ALTHOUGH I’ve discovered the 
fascination of London, I 
haven't lost my love for the 
largest village in the world—the 
Ford of the Yellow Hurdles. 
I was born in Synge Street, 
but it wasn’t until years after- 


wards that I acquired the casual 
snobbish habit of saytng: “ Of 
cour George Bernard Shaw 
was born on the other side of 
th treet.” 

The house in which I was 
born is now part of my alma 
mater, the Synge Street Christian 
Brothers’ Schools. Before I left 
sc} yl, this house had been 
acquired by the Brothers and | 
had th erience of sitting 


ad expe 
~ 


at a desk in the room where I 








spent my childhood 
) EAMONN ANDREWS. 
what American hasn’t? When he dis- 
covered I was from Dublin he told 
ne what he claimed to be a true 
tory 

He said he was speaking to some 
Jewish colleagues in Dublin and one 


f them said that he had a very close 
friend who lived in Belfast. Where- 
ipon Jewish gentleman 


“ Oh, he’s only 


the other 
snorted in disgust: 


a Protestant Jew!” 


STILL haven’t got used to the idea 
that to go to a football match I 
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must plan a major campaign many 
weeks ahead. 
In Dublin one could say: “ Let’s 


go to a football match this after- 
noon,” and be fairly sure of getting 
in 


My “ Pied Piper ” programme has 
awakened in me nostalgic memories 
of the disc shows I used to do from 
Dublin. 

I shall always remember the show 
I did one afternoon, when casually 
spinning a record I said: “I wonder 
if you can recognise this singer. If 
so, the first person to telephone with 
the correct name will 
prize.” 

I never did that again. I almost 
never broadcast again, because the 
whole exchange was put out of action 
for hours. 


receive i 


[ REMEMBER, too, my first record 

programme, sponsored by a manu- 
facturer who described his product 
as “Pure Food Products.” 

With my first nervous gasp I said 
“Here are the songs and singers 
presented to you by the makers of 
Poor Food Products.” 

The sponsor was Paddy Kavanagh, 
and it took him many weeks to live 
it down at the Milltown Golf Club. 

I shall always remember it as a 
tribute to his. sense of humour that 
he didn’t fire me on the spot. 


i£ chairman rose to propose the toast. “ Gentlemen, let 
us drink to the health of our fellow-citizen, Phelim 
O’Gabber, who is leaving our town. He was born here; he 
was married here; and we all hoped that he would die here. 


Sut it was not to be.” 








You’re welcome to chew a w 


oody piece of plug tobacco 


'm Shaking Off Those 


Smoker’s Chains 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


HAVE no patience with the people 
] who never smoked. All their lives 
they have had a clear head, a 
clean tongue and a permanent fecling 


of energy and well-being—and it’s 
all no good to them. They don’t 
know what they have missed! 


For me, I am conscious of the fact 


that cigarettes give me headaches, a 


furred tongue, catarrh, a sense of 
exhilaration and, later, a feeling of 
fatigue and depression but I 
love them. 

I would give almost anything I 


waken up one morning 
smoker’s chains. I 
been wishing that for’ the last 
twenty years, and yet my first 
conscious thought is for the cup of 
tea and the cigarette. 


possess to 
freed from the 
I 


lave 


Sixce I cannot smoke and work, a 
great part of my day is spent in 
down and just smoking. At 
least two-and-a-half hours go in that 
Actually, I am not doing noth- 
ing: I am thinking about what I am 
going to do any minute now 
wash the curtains, make a phone call, 
write a letter, check the bills, or what 
I would do if I won the Sweep. 


sitting 


way. 


The minute I have washed the 
curtains, or checked the bills, I 


punctuate the effort with a cigarette. 
What I will say on the phone may 


| HAVE smoked whole packets of 

cigarettes in the happy con- 
templation of a future when 
cigarettes will mean noth ng to 
me. It is incongruous as @ 
romantic fiancée looking forward 
to a contented widowhood 








call rettes, as I 


interrupt the flow of imagined 


for two cig cannot 


con- 


The same applies to the spending 


and investing of the Sweep money 
keep cha > my mind about the 
things I want to buy 


I] MADE several efforts to give up 


cigarettes. Once I lasted without 
them for seven weeks, and I can still 
remember sitting in the hairdresser’s 
on that forty-ninth day when the 
overwhelming urge came over me to 
have just one cigarette. I resisted, 
after a great struggle, and went on 
with the magazine story. 

I was leaving for London that 


afternoon and, before the night was 
out, I was hard at it again. 
Sometimes I can go a week, some- 
times ten days; seven weeks was the 
marathon of endurance. 
I am now making a last effort to 
break the habit, bearing in mind the 
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T seems to mé that cigarettes 

are an inconsistent drug. When 
I am excited they soothe me. 
Yet when I am calm they ex- 
| hilarate me. 

They weave through the dis- 
asters and pleasures of my day 
like the full-stops on a page of 
print. 











experience I have gained from my 
past abstentions and making a careful 
analysis of where and how I broke 
down in my previous resolution. 

I know now that it is unwise to go 
around telling everyone you have 
gone off cigarettes. All smokers, who 
are bitterly jealous of your strength 
of character, will do everything they 
can to keep you in the fold. 


You announce casually, “I have 
given up smoking.” Your friend 
will reply: “Aren’t you wonderful. 
Of course, I just wouldn’t be 
bothered. Life is much too short. I 
mean to say, when you think of the 
Atom Bomb and all those disasters 
all over the world. Is it worth it?” 

That’s about all you need to, break 
down your feeble resistance. 

If you have refused a proffered 
cigarette and your friend asks you: 
“Have you given up smoking?”, deny 
it flatly. Make some feasible excuse 
like, “ My throat is a bit raw today, 
and I’m easing off for the moment.” 

By this you hope to convey the 
impression that, the minute your 
throat shows signs of recovery, you 
will be back again at the old puff 
puff. In this way you are not a traitor 
to the smoking fraternity and they 
will let your temporary abstinence go 
untempted. 
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Don’t leave cigarettes, or ashtrays, 

or even matches lying around your 
office or house. The nicotine hunger 
in the pit of your stomach is reminder 
enough without these externals to add 
to your sense of loss. 

Don’t think you can cut down on 
cigarettes and stick to it. Unless you 
are a man of iron, you will be right 
back where you started within a 
month. There is nothing for it but 
a clean break. 

Don’t go off cigarettes when you 
are going through any sort of crisis 
in the office or at home. If the bank 
is pressing for a reduction of the 
mortgage, you have quite enough on 
your mind. 

The day before your good resolu- 
tion takes effect smoke as many cigar- 
ettes as you can possibly manage. 
Aim at anything from forty to sixty. 
You will have such a head next 
morning that it will be several hours 
before you even think of a cigarette. 


POR the first few days after you have 

made the break do go to bed very 
early. The never-ending struggle 
between yourself and the nicotine is 
more tiring than preparing the 
national budget. You may not sleep 
when you go to bed but, at least, 
there you are freer from temptation 
than in any other place. 

Don’t try to stick to any one job 
for too long. Half-an-hour of sus- 
tained concentration is about the 
limit your jagged nerves will stand. 
Then break off and turn to something 
else, even if it is only for a few 
minutes, This will keep you from 
being bored or exasperated by what- 
ever you are doing and will momen- 
tarily ease the strain. Besides, this 








I’M SHAKING OFF THOSE SMOKER’S CHAINS 


slight break is in the pattern of the 
smoker’s daily habit when, every 
half-hour or so, he pauses to light 
another cigarette. By breaking off 
every so often you are not attempting 
to be a marathon runner when your 
speciality is the hundred-yard sprint. 


SOME people recommend sweets as 

a consoling alternative to cigarettes. 
I have tried them and found I was 
practically a chain-eater. I upset my 
digestion to such an extent that I was 
ill for days. 

Chewing-gum is a help but it is 
tiring on the jaws, and it looks so con- 
temptuous to see a grown man or 
woman chewing in public. 

The best substitute I found is the 
stone of a plum or prune. It sits in 
the corner of my mouth for hours. 
When I get excited I bite on it. At 
other times I suck it absent-mindedly, 
as a man might twiddle his moustache 
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her shoulder- 


or a 
straps. 


woman adjust 


OR you could chew a woody piece of 

plug. This will give you the old 
familiar tobacco taste in the mouth. 
You’re welcome to it! 

If you are a woman abstainer, take 
up knitting or embroidery. It will 
give you something to do with your 
hands. Try something ambitious like 
an intricate sweater or a cable-stitch 
pullover. But not socks—they are a 
deadly bore. 

Go to the doctor and, no matter 
how healthy are, make him 
prescribe you a nerve tonic. The 
psychological effect of having to take 
something three times a day to im- 
prove your health is both an 
occupation and a compensation, And 
your health is, after all, your main 
preoccupation now—it’s all you have 
left. 


you 





Inhale and Farewell 


ANK heaven I have given up smoking again. This is the 
morning of the second day and the thing is now fixed. 


You can scarcely imagine the relief of it. How well I 
feel. What vitality and what vigour. I could bite through 
the leg of that chair, kick a hole in that table, or run about 
knocking everybody’s heads together. In fact I have felt 
like doing these things since lunch-time yesterday. 

Gad! I feel fit. Homicidal, but fit. A different man. 
Irritable, moody, depressed, rude, nervy, perhaps, but the 
lungs are fine; and if I do bash somebody over the head, 
it will at least be said in my defence that I had the strength 
of mind to give up smoking. And then the mental 
difference, the mind more active, the imagination less 
sluggish. 

True, at the moment I can think of nothing but 
cigarettes, pipes and cigars, but my mind is busy. I have 
always meant to give up smoking for good, and now it just 


happens that I have. 
PPS —A. P. HERBERT. 








Something pulpy and loathsome, and without any shape ... 


The Phantom of the Pool 


ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 


HE adventure I am about to 
i ae occurred while my father 
was 
College, 


an undergraduate at Trinity 
Dublin. 

While on a walking tour in the 
West of Ireland he came one day, 
after a long tramp through a wild 
and barren country, to a wayside 
My father did not excel in 
games but he was a good swimmer. 
Feeling very hot and sticky, for the 
day was very close, he decided to 
bathe. 

The road was lonely and little 
frequented; there were no motorists 
in those days. He took off his clothes 
nd piunged into the pool, He was 
urprised to find that, despite the 
heat, the water was extremely cold. 
The blazing sunrays did not appear 

) affect the temperature. 

A few rapid strokes took him to 
the far side of the pool. He was pre- 
paring to turn about when he fancied 
he was no longer alone in the pool, 
that some horrible thing was getting 
ready to seize him. He scrambled out 
of the water in a panic. 

Seeing nothing to account for his 
alarm, he laughed, and blamed him- 
self for being so easily frightened. 
He leaped into the pool again, and 
was about half-way across it when 
he experienced the same sensation, 
only in an even more terrifying 
degree. 


pool. 


Condensed from Dangerous Ghosts (London: 





IERE are many traditions and 

stories of ghostly happenings 
associated with my branch of the 
old O’Donnells and my grand- 
mother’s family, the Vizes of 
Cork and Limerick. There are 
also many stories of the super- 
natural associated with my 
O’Brien and Maunsell forebears. 

My father, who collected many 
of these stories, and was deeply 
interested in ghost-lore, con- 
tacted the supernatural himself 
on more than one occasion. 

—ELuiottT O’DONNELL. 











He struck out wildly for the shore, 
expecting every moment to feel 
clammy arms or tentacles clutch 
hold of him. He put on his clothes, 
without drying himself properly, and 
did not feel safe until he was out of 
sight of the pool. 


HE did not see it again for several 
years. In the meanwhile much had 
happened in his life. He had 
graduated at T.C.D., and at the 
earnest desire of his mother had re- 
signed a commission in the Army and 
taken Holy Orders. He was visiting 
his mother in Limerick when he felt 
an urge to see once again the pool 
of horror by the lonely roadside. 
He went there accompanied by a 
friend, They were gazing at the still, 
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ind worrying dreams. 





The Haunted Room 


iE worst hauntings are often those in which nothing 1s visualised | 
and only sensed ; where atmospheres harbour balejul forces and 
influences that are of deadly danger to the morality, mentality and | 
even life of the people who experience them. 
When I was a student in Dublin a relative told me that there was | 
a very badly haunted room in a house near the Waterloo Road 
He said that people who occupied the room for any 
invariably became partially or entirely demented H 
He slept in the room for three successive nights and refused to | 
remain in it any longer. He satd that he found the ro 
depressing, and that whenever he slept he had the most harassing | 


length of time 


ym horribly 


—ELLIoTt O’DONNELI 











dark water, when they were joined 
by a stranger, who told them that he 
house within a 
tance of the pool. My father had not 
noticed the house until the stranger 
pointed it out to him. 

“Tt is surely new,” 


owned a short dis- 


my father ex- 


claimed; “I can’t remember seeing 
it when I was here a few years ago.” 

“Tt was built exactly three years 
ago,” the stranger said. “I bought it, 


and now I am anxious to sell it. This 
pool seems to interest You are 
not thinking of bathing in it, are 


” 


your — 


you 


My father shook his head. “No! 
Once was quite enough.” He told 
the stranger what had happened when 
he last there. “It was just my 
imagination, of course,” he said. 

“I don’t think so,” the stranger 
remarked. “Do you believe in the 
supernatural? You should do, as I 
see you are a clergyman.” 

“I do believe in the supernatural,” 
my father said. “Are you trying to 
tell me that this pool is haunted?” 

“Can you spare a few minutes?” 
the stranger asked. “ What I have to 
say won’t take very long. I am a 


was 


cooks and d various thin 
“ ‘ “ 

I was the first occupant of 1 
ee fer , hil | 
nouse¢ mcer ind W i I lived 

— . he P ; : 
it hardly a night passed witho1 

— } , 
sometnings ery a h I 





We all had terrifying dreams and 
se 








creakings, I ratt d 
hand! the sof dding t 

tairs, and e r ; 

ht my youn I felt 

rise up and dowr i 

icone under it try 

her. I heard her scream 

er room at once. I found her 
unconscious. She had { 
was quite alone in the 

“ A few nights later J had 

experience. I sprang out of bed, lit a 
candle, and searched the hk 
There was no one in it but our four 
selves. The doors, front and ba 
were locked and bolted; the windows 


on the ground floor were latched and 
shuttered. No one from outside had 
entered. There was only one 
factory explanation—the supernatural. 

“Weeks passed, and then one 
night the cook screamed. I ran to 


salis- 
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her room, and found her terrified. 
She declared that something spongy 
and clammy had crawled on to the 
bed and tried to smother her. I had 
the greatest difficulty in pacifying 
her. She expressed the odd belief 
that the thing that was haunting the 
house and frightening us so much 
came from the pool, 

“Neither I nor my nieces had 
ever liked this pool. We felt that 
there was something very unpleasant 
about it, and fond as we were of 
swimming, we had never cared to 
bathe in it. 

“ Well, one night I kept watch out- 
side the house, and at about half past 
one o’clock I saw a shadowy figure 
approach the house from the direc- 
tion of the pool. It gave me the im- 
pression of something pulpy and 
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and saw it enter the house. A few 
minutes later I heard screams, and 
found one of’ my nieces half mad 
with terror. She said she heard the 
bedroom door open and something 
cold and slimy touched her cheek 
and forehead. 

“That settled me. Convinced that 
the house was haunted by something 
evil and harmful, I shut it up and 
rented a cottage about a mile and a 
half from here. I go to the house 
once or twice a week to air it, but 
never at night.” 

“Have you any idea why this pool 
should be haunted?” my father 
asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I have been 
told that pools and lakes in lonely 
localities sometimes attract a species 
of spirit that is particularly terrify- 


loathsome without any definite shape. ing and dangerous. More I cannot 
“TI moved hastily out of the way sav” 
AR 
Pg Chae % Pd 


[NTENT upon joining the Army Air Corps and earning his 
wings, the young man appeared before the recruiting 


officer. 


“We'll have to ask you a few questions,” began the 


officer. “Do you gamble?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Do you drink?” 
“No, sir.” 


“Do you smoke or swear?” 


“No, sir.” 


“Do you go out with girls?” 


“No, sir.” 


The officer sat back and looked the young man over 
carefully. “What do you want with wings?” he asked. 


“You already have them.” 


"THERE is no pleasure in having nothing to do: the fun is 


in having lots to do and not doing it. 





Men, Women 


and Marriage 





Grandpapa Called it Love 


ETTING ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED IS 

a simple matter nowadays. It was 
not always so. 

In the case of granmdmama and 
grandpapa, for imstance, a little 
paving of the way was necessary: 
nothing difficult or showy: a dropped 
handkerchief, the Blue Danube 
Waltz ; a helping hand over a stile on 
a Sunday afternoon’s walk—and the 
thing was done. 

But for great-grandpapa and great- 
grandmama it was a more strenuous 
business; great-grandmama had to 
swoon at least once, and say “No” 
three times; and poor great-grand- 
papa had to look pale and be “ off” 
his food, and get down on one knee 
each time he repeated his proposal. 

—The Advocate. 


Mother-Fixation 


[DOMINATION OF A WIFE BY HER 
mother is upsetting a young hus- 
band’s life. 

“The love between my wife and 
her mother, with whom we live, is 
fantastic,” he writes. “On the rare 
occasions we go out my wife rushes 
home early to her mother.” 

The mother-in-law’s domination 
appears to be unconscious, and the 
fault lies with the wife. 

This aggrieved husband must 
make an ally of his mother-in-law, 
telling her of his wife’s attitude. A 
sensible mother would not want to 
see her daughter’s marriage go on 
the rocks. She will do her best to 
Straighten things out. 

As this wife has a “ fantastic ” de- 


~ ’ 
Eve’s Lament 
[F you smile at a man, he thinks 

you’re flirting. If you a 
flirt, he thinks you’re an icebe 
If you let him kiss you, he wishe 
: reserved. If you 
don’t, he’ll seek consolation eise- 
where. If you flatter him, he 
thinks you're simple. if you 
don’t, he thinks you don’t under- 
stand him. 

If you let him make love to | 
you, he thinks you’re cheap. If | 
you don’t, he'll go with a girl | 
who will. If you go out 
other fellows, he thinks you're 
fickle. If you don’t, he thinks no 
one will have you. 


—Colle ge 


you were more 


win 


Girl 








votion to her mother, she would heed 
her advice. If this man will treat 
his mother-in-law as a friend and 
not as an enemy, he will succeed. 
—Puimir SHERIDAN in the Empire 
News. 


Relative-ity ! 
MAN IN BONN WHO MARRIED HIS 
mother-in-law has tied a local 
court up in legal knots. He had been 
divorced after he and his wife had 
had one child, and then he married 
his ex-wife’s mother. 

As the husband of the child’s 
grandmother, he had become his own 
child’s grandfather. The  child’s 
grandmother became at the same 
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time its stepmother. The _ child’s 
mother, being the daughter of its 
stepmother, was its half-sister. 


“Nothing can stop us,” said the 
judge, “from going right on with this 
until we have shown that the child, 
as a grandchild and child of its 
father, is also its own father. 

“When a child is its own father, 
however, it logically follows that its 
mother is its wife. But things will 
really become complicated when this 
child marries and has children of its 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Marriage No Headache ! 


GPINSTERS AND BACHELORS HAVE 
“™ more headaches than married 
couples, while college graduates re- 
port almost twice as many as persons 
with little education, states a report 
by Dr. Henry D. Ogden, of the 


Louisiana State University School of 
Medicine, who studied 6,000 per- 
Sons. 

Young persons report 
headaches more than older ones do. 
Nearly per cent. of the twenty- 
year-olds interviewed said they had 
one or more headaches a week. Only 
28.6 per cent. of those over sixty re- 
ported one or more a week. 

Sixty-one per cent. of all married 
persons have headaches, Dr. Ogden 


they have 
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His Laggin’ Love! | 
County ANTRIM farmer, in | 
Belfast for the day, was sur- | 

prised to meet a young fellow 
from his own part of the country | 
and to learn that he was “ on his 
honeymoon”, and doing the 
sights. 
“And where’s the wife?” he | 
inquired. | 
“Och, she didn’t bother com- 
ing because she’d seen Belfast 
before.” | 
—“Franc” in Ireland’s | 
Saturday Night. 








said, and 70 per cent. of the un- 
married suffered at least occasionally. 
Of all college graduates, 70.4 per 
cent. reported headaches, but only 
38.8 per cent. of those with little or 
no education complained. 


By occupation, he reported the 
following headache percentages: 


Medical students, 85; students, 80.2; 
executives, 77.3; professional workers, 
housewives, 69.8; clerical 
workers, 68.2; salesmen, 58.8; manual 
labourers, §5.1; farmers, 50. Incom- 
plete figures revealed 66 per cent. of 
all lawyers got headaches, he said, and 
only 45 per cent. of all physicians. 
—The Echo. 
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‘THERE are no ugly women; there are only women who do 
not know how to look pretty. 


QE nice thing about being a man is that you don’t have 
to kiss someone who hasn’t shaved for two days, 


P° not complain because the rosebush has thorns. Rejoice 


that the thornbush bears roses. 





Last year this enterprising Dublin firm sold 180,000 pipes 
(of 101 different shapes) at home and abroad 











FYXHE manufacture of pipes is one 
a ae , ol = ** : 
ol tne most SKU ol all the Find the Lady : 
crafts. Machines are used here 
1 | HE pif manufacturing busi- 
and there — mostly wood-turning i el M 
ies 1 tnrii 4 4 very- 
lathes and polishers—but in each A siirenpigphis oe lig 
; ; he are going back pif 
leisurely stage the worker’s skill 1 ee ad f abate : 
i ‘ ifi auy v ‘ ier pe- 
paramount. bias Sake i » aaacal 
_ ; ‘ " ers seen 1 } a win 
The wood from which most pipes randmothe clay ludeen” 
are fashioned is briar, which ha Kapp and P. n tried 1 
proved to be the ideal wood for thi terest the ladi vho n la 
purpose. moke more cigarettes tl th 
Briar will not crack. It will s ? in pipes. Th t / 
° q ‘ i] < / eX sit 
up to heat and still afford « on ae pe ape 
smoking, It is hard-wearing in spit ; ee om F thes 
. ; — : . the modish feminine eve 
of its lightness—and its lightness, too, : oases ‘ _ 
4 : : ee. They are still selling them. But 
is another great acvantage. ho smokes them Mr. Frederick 
nry Kapp, the managing 
"THe briar that goes into the Kapp director, doesn’t know. He readil 
and Peterson product comes from udmits that he never saw a 
- 9 seieill } = aes 
Algeria and Morocco. Algeria’s 1 man smoke a Oriar pipe, 
" ° , j hat } , 
regarded by pipe-connoisseurs as the except one, and that was in 
mest beautiful in its grain and in the é Be SOM 
complexion it acquires with age. 





When extracted from beneath the 
earth of these dry climates, the root diameter, and fifty years for one 
is like a knobby pumpkin of a rich about twelve inches wide. 
brown colour. It takes about twenty Thoroughly cleaned and boiled to 
years for that plant (Erica) to develop eliminate the natural oils of the wood, 
a root of about nine inches in and after being dried for several 


Condensed from the Chamber of Commerce Journal 

















of the present managing director. 


cooled. 
wz 


heard of. 





’Twas a Kappital Idea! 


: WHEN Frederick and Henry-Kapp, from Nuremberg, Germany, and 
Charles Peterson, of Riga, met in Dublin about eighty years ago, 
they formed a manufacturing partnership that was to leave the name 
of their product on the lips of millions of men in fifty countries. 
There are 101 shapes of Kapp and Peterson pipes, of which 180,000 
were sold last year at home and abroad. The United States, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand are the concern’s best customers. 
The Kapp brothers had opened a tobacconist shop at 55 Grafton 
Street in 1874. This was managed by Frederick Kapp, grandfather 


Mr. Peterson had an idea for a new type of pipe, and he patented 
its two features. This bent pipe had a bowl which retained the 
objectionable moisture in its well; in the well also the smoke was 
The stem, too, led the smoke over the tongue, not against 


In 1930, the firm established a factory in London. Two years ago 
another factory was opened in Melbourne. 
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All he needed was a partner who would help to put such a pipe on :- 
the international market. He joined the Kapps in 1895, and that was $ 
the first time the now world-known name of Kapp and Peterson was 








months, the root has become much 
harder; at this stage it is almost fire- 
proof. The pipes begin to emerge 
from the root when it is cut into 
small blocks of the rough general 
shape of the pipes. These are known 
to the trade as ebauchons. 

Some are quite large in the bowl 
and different in shape from the 
others. These will be for the 
Americans, who like pipes capable of 
holding much tobacco and with 
shapes different from those favoured 
in other countries. 


N addition to the sizes and shapes 
of the product, it is at this pre- 
paratory stage determined which of 
the ebauchons are to become the 
aristocrats. 
The richer tobacco enthusiasts 
want, not merely the sensual pleasure 


their pipe brings, but also that 
aesthetic stimulus which they derive 
from the contemplation of the 
beauty of its grain, its shape, its 
lines, and that mellow complexion 
that grows with its use. They will 
think nothing of paying five or six 
pounds, or more, to add such a 
treasure to their collection. 

And some are so fastidious that 
they insist on their pipes being 
specially hand-carved for them. Kapp 
and Peterson’s hand-carved products 
are the gems of the factory. 

The hundreds of other ebauchons 
are segregated for processing into the 
good companions of the “plain, 
ordinary ” smoker. 


MOST of these pipes, aristocratic anc 
democratic, are of smooth finish, 
but there is another variety with ¢ 





a pe tee mene tr 
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ON THE LIPS 


rough, mottled surface. These are 
blasted with hot sand until the soft 
grain in the briar is sheared off. 
Smokers claim that these pipes are 
cooler than the others. 

Being now graded, the rough pipe- 
blocks are sent into the factory for 
fashioning. 


SUBSEQUENTLY, they advance to a 
eries of polishings with pumice 
and tellerine, preparatory to the 
taining. The stain consists of aniline 
ind vegetable dyes, mixed with 
methylated spirits, and the pipes 
rge from it green in colour. 
But they soon assume their well- 
known hue after being coated with 


OF MILLIONS SI 


superfine grades of shellac and buffed 
and hard-polished. 

Though the fashion has almost 
died out in Ireland, many pipes for 
the more select clientele—Australians 
all want them that way—are supplied 
with mounts of silver or even gold 
between the mouthpiece and the 
bowl. 

Throughout the successive phases 
of the pipe’s evolution one meets 
workers who have attained astonish- 
ing skill in this craft. They take their 
time—the time it takes to do a j 
as well as it can be done. And if 
should ask any of them how a certain 
effect is achieved, their pride in their 
skill is manifest. 


»b 


you 





A Child’s Faith 


INES written in a child’s hand and found in a destroyed 


air-raid shelter in Cologne: 


I believe in the Light even when the sun does 


shine, 


| not 


I believe in Love even when it is not given 


I believe in God even though His vx 


* 


silent 
—Model Housekeeping 


ce 1S 


MOST people stop looking for work the moment they find 


a job. 
*x 


HAULeD before the judge for reckless driving, a motorist 


explained that his wife had 
+ 


fallen asleep in the back seat. 


‘THE trouble with people who drink like fishes is that they 
don’t drink what fishes drink. 


® 


ATHEISM has no future. 





Keltic echoes linger on in the English countryside 


Cathleen Ni Houlihan’s 


Other 


Island 


SEAN O’CASEY 


educated Irish have a curious 
idea of what England is like, of 
what England is. 

Selected for one of a number of 
broadcasts on Living Writers, play- 
wright Denis Johnston came to 
Totnes to see and to build up what 
he would say about this living author 
and his work. 

After staying in Totnes as long as 
it would take a swift bird to fly over 
the town, this is what he says about 
it: 


A SURPRISINGLY large number of 


“The little Devon town of 
Totnes is about as English as they 
come. In decorous bus queues the 
gloomy housewives stand with 
baskets on their arms. Odd spec- 
tacle of Ireland’s only living 
dramatist with an_ international 
repute buried in one of the more 
arty-crafty corners of England. 
O’Casey looks a little out of place 
in these surroundings, . . .” 


ow Devon is almost all a Keltic 

County, founded by a Keltic 
tribe, which gave its name to the 
county, a tribe that came over long 
before the gallant Gaels came sailing 
over to the sea to Eirinn. Another 
branch of this tribe gave its name to 
Cornwall. 


Condensed from Sunset and Evening Star (London: Macmillan & Co. Lid., 21 


In other ways, Devon tells us the 


story of her Keltic origin. The 
pishgies or pixies of Devon 


i 





rothers to the Gaelic sidhe. They 
do the same curious things—stealing 
babes from cradles and 
changelings in their place; mislead 
travellers in the dark; gallop 
wildly about on the moorland por 
a minor manner of the Irish pooka 

At times, they do good thi 
threshing a farmer’s corn for hi 
but they must be watched, and f 


leavi 


fresh and tasty, must be left for them 


on the farmhouse floor. 


A Devon dairy-farmer, well kn 

to Sean, told him how he had b 
spelibound one night to the floor 
his cattle-shed; how he was 
rounded by the pressure of influe: 
hateful and mischievous. He coul 
see them, but saw them; could: 
feel, but felt them; couldn’t hear, but 
heard them. 

The flame of his lantern |! 
flickered, had gone out, and he sto 
stiff and motionless, 
smell from his cattle, his body shive 


ing in the steady trickle of a chill- 


ing sweat, his mind trying to m 
him to the door, his body refusing t 
stir, so powerless that he couldn 


even stretch forth a hand to touch 


mid the hot 
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| t was H. G. Wells who, 
through Mr. Britling Sees Ii 
Through, voiced delight in the 
fact that the bigger part of 
| England’s place-names had a 
Keltic origin ; so, what with all 
this, with Wales by her side and 
Scotland over her head, adding 
the Irish and their descendants, 
England is really more Keltic 
| than the kilt. 
—SEAN O’CASEY. 








the homely, reassuring body of a 
cow for comfort, the 


influence of some evil thing passing 


spiteful 


repassing through him as he 
d terrified, body and pirit 
ken by the evil influence befoul- 


ing the byre. 


AS Ireland isn’t anything as Irish as 
some Gaels make her out to be, 

so England isn’t so English as many 

Irish think her to be. Half of 

England, and maybe 

Keltic as Ireland herself. 

Let Denis Johnston listen to the 
pipe-playing and _ folk-singing of 
Northumberland, or to the Cumber- 
land farmers still counting their 
sheep close to the way the people of 
Ballyvourney number their scanty 
flocks. Let him listen any night to 
Dance Them Around; their band 
is as Irish as any Ceilidh band in 
any country town of Ireland. 

‘he old songs are neglected and 
half-forgotten today, and are no 
longer commonly sung in cottage or 
farmhouse, just as they are neglected 
and half-forgotten by Caherciveen in 
Kerry and Cushendall in Antrim; 
though now there is a sleepy interest 


more, is as 
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taken in holding fast to a folk-lore 
that had almost bidden a picturesque 
goodbye forever to the common song 
a people loves to sing. 

In listening one night to a gather- 
ing in a village hall, near 
Leamington, in Warwickshire, Sean 
heard an old woman of seventy-four, 
the traditional singer of the locality, 
giving the audience Johnny, My 
Own True Love just as he had 
heard his own mother sing it in the 
days of long ago. 


"THE old name of London was Caer- 

Lud, city of Lugh of the Long 
Hand, and the city’s name today is 
t n Fort of 





uid to the Ships, as 
he, indeed, is to this day; Lud in 
Kent reflects the name of the Irish 
Lugh, though the English of today 


regard the myth with indifference as 
do the spiritual and imaginative Irish. 
Keltic echoes in myth and story 
in the country- 
Viltshire, Somerset- 
I Devon, and 
yloucestershire, up as far as, and 
beyond, Northamptonshire, for 
If ever you at Bosworth would be 
found, 
Then turn your cloaks, for this ts 
fairy ground. 


Over the border, a few short miles 
away, is Cornwall, packed with 
Keltic daylight, with its Derrydown, 
its Kelly’s Round, its Doloe, mean- 
ing two lakes. 

Here are The Hurlers, remains of 
stone circles, called this mame be- 
cause certain Cornishmen persisted 
in hurling on Sunday; here are bee- 
hive huts, holywells, and all the 
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glamorous clutter left by a receding 
past. 


[™ is recorded that a hundred years 

ago, West Ireland (Ireland her- 
self) used to play hurley yearly 
against East Ireland, comprising the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall. 
Even the story in T. C. Murray’s 
play, The Wolf, had its origin in a 
Cornish town. 

Yet another link was that of 
wrestling, or wrastling, as it was 
called in Dublin; left hand gripping 
the shoulder of an opponent, right 
one gripping his hip. Cornishmen 
wrestled in their socks, as did the 
Irish; the Devonmen in their boots, 


made as hard as craft could make 
them. 

The reward for an Irish wrestling 
champion was a coloured garter worn 
round the right leg below the knee. 

Each Sunday, a champion stood 
out on a green sward in the Phoenix 
Park, his trouser leg tucked up to 
show the gaudy garter, and chal- 
lenged any among those who 
crowded round him. Sean’s own 
brother, Michael, wore a garter for 
a year. 

The Cornish and Devonian prize 
was either a silver-plated belt or a 
gold-laced hat, either of which, 
earlier on, exempted a wearer from 
being forced into the Navy. 





The Art of Living—2 





the same results: 


them, success is not possible. 








An Experiment in Success 


[MAGINE yourself standing in the middle of a room. In each of its 
four walls there is a door. Behind the first door lies fame; behind 
the second, fortune; behind the third, a happy life; behind the 
fourth, a chance to serve humanity. You have your choice. What 
do you do? Close your eyes and visualise your actions. 
I have seen this experiment performed many times, always with 


First, you decide which of the doors you wish to enter. 

Second, you set yourself in that direction. 

Third, you move towards your objective. 
By repeated experiments, you discover that it is impossible to arrive 
at a particular door without performing each of these actions, and 
in the order stated; also, that you need do nothing else. In short, 
you learn what the essentials to success are in this particular case. 

If you will try similar experiments, in different settings, with 
different objectives, you will discover that these three actions are 
essential to any type of success, that all other factors merely affect 
the degree of success attained, or speed of accomplishment. 

But decision, direction, action—these are indispensable. Without 


—B. M. D. 























A girl’s character is reflected in every step she takes 





See How They Walk! 


CONSTANCE WALSH 


7 ou can find out as much about 

y a girl by the way she walks as 

by the way she talks. Her 

‘character and temperament are re- 
ected in every step she takes. 

We've been doing a little step-by- 

tep character reading lately—and 

; is what we found: 


‘THE No-Nonsense GiRL: She 

wears sensible, low-heeled shoes. 
she puts her heel down purposefully, 
hrows her feet well out. With 
thoulders pulled back and arms 
«winging, she strides along, glancing 
ieither to left nor right. 

Under her fierce sergeant-major 
«xterior, she is as gentle as a lamb, 
sut shy and awkward. She has no 
faith in her powers of attraction, and 

terrified of being thought 
ridiculous. 

Treat her kindly, appreciate her, 


Condensed from Reveille 


and she'll mellow at once. Then she'll 
amble happily beside you, suiting her 
stride to your step. 


4— COMFORT-First Grr_: She 

believes in comfort. She walks 
slowly, easily, but with a slight roll, 
slumping at the waist, shoulders 
rounded. She puts her feet down 
deliberately, oes pointed slightly out- 
wards. 

She is sweet-tempered, cheerful, 
completely contented with her lot. 
Even when married to an average 
man, she thinks he’s wonderful and 
looks on his faults with a _ kind, 
motherly eye. 

She’s proud of her children and 
tries to make everyone happy. She’s 
no glamour girl, but she'll be loved 
all through her life. 


£ Ups-a-Darsy Girt: She 
bounces along as though she has 
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springs im her shoes, her hair 
fluttering, skirts swirling. She puts 
more energy than necessary into 
everything she does. 

She’s overflowing with vitality, but 
doesn’t know how to use it properly. 
It’s just running to waste. 

As soon as she makes up her mind 
to work seriously at something, she'll 
be a success, much happier and far 
less bouncy. 

‘Tue Lire-Is-Goop Giri: Even if 

she happens to be on the short 
side, looks tall and willowy, 
because she carries herself well. Head 
high, back straight, no slumping at 


she 


the waist, she swings her legs easily 
from her hips as she walks. 

She has learnt to walk correctly. 
She always takes the trouble to find 
out the right way of doing a job. 
This has given her self-confidence. 

Free from doubts and 
akout her appearance, work, be- 
haviour, she gives her whole atten- 
tion to getting the best out of life. 


MISgivings 


‘Tse Don’t-Stop-Me Girt: She’s 
She walks in 
a breathless, here’s-my-head-my-feet- 
are-coming way. With her body in- 
clined forward, seat out, shoulders 
hunched, head thrust forward, she’s 
far from graceful, but her speed is 
good. 

Nervy, restless, vaguely dissatisfied, 
she feels she’s the best in 
life. But she is still optimist enough 
to believe there’s a good time just 
ahead. 


always in a hurry. 


missing 





Angle on Hats 


ATCH how you wear that hat 

men ! Trade experts say the 

angle is an index to ycu 
character or mood. 

Thus, a hat dead straight o 
the head shows lack of imagin 
tion. Worn too much over the 
nose suggests a prig. And to 
much on one side hints of 
character with rather too mu 
“ bounce”. A right-handed ma 
will tend to wear his hat slight! 
tilted to the right, and a lef: 
handed man to the left. 

Here are the right hats f 
these faces: Full face need 
broad crown ; thin face, tape 
crown; long features, taller 


crown. And watch that angl: 








So she races along trying to cat 
it, flashing past, without noticil 
the people who could help her 
enjoy herself. 


"THE INCURABLE OPTIMIST: 
wobble under. her and 
her weight falls uncomfortably on 


heels 


the wrong part of her foot she shilt 


it as quickly to the other foot. 
Smiling bravely, 
short, shaky 
struggles on in spike-heeled shoes n 
designed for feet like hers. 


taking quic 


steps, she _ resolut« 


to 


Her 


She believes that what others can 


do, she, too, can do. She’s 


optimist. She has courage, faith, per- 


severance and a likeable desire 
make the best of herself. 
lacks a sense of reality. 


Gwe 


H4PrINess sneaks in through a door you didn’t know you'd 
left open. 


I 


P} 
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Hugo, Daudet, Mistral and other great literary figures paid 
tribute to this happy singer in the cause of Provence’s 


cultural renaissance 


The Young Apollo From 
Waterford 


TUDOR EDWARDS 


N the summer of 1859 a cultured 
| en Irishman was wandering 

through the south of France. 

Born in 1826, he was the son of 
Sir Thomas Wyse, of County Water- 
ford, a leading member of the 
Catholic Association and_ British 
Minister at Athens in 1849, and of 
the Princess Letitia, the daughter of 
Lucien Bonaparte, brother of 
Napoléon I. 

This visit of William Bonaparte- 
Wyse to the country of his ancestors 
on the distaff side was to launch him 
upon a strange career. 

He was spending a few days in 
Avignon when he looked into the 
window of a bookshop in the Rue 
St-Agricole and saw a slim paper- 
backed volume with a strange title. 
The book was Miréio (Mireille), a 
tragedy in verse by Frédéric Mistral, 
published in Provengal with a French 
translation only a few months 
earlier, 


BoOnaParte-WYsE took it to his hotel 

and studied it. When he saw that it 
was published by the bookseller from 
whom he had purchased it he re- 
turned to the shop, the Librairie 
Roumanille, where he learned from 


Condensed from The Tablet 





TH" birthplace of the poet in 

the town of Waterford, a 
Georgian building which was 
formerly the town house of the 
family, is now an hotel. 

It may seem surprising that 
Bonaparte-Wyse did not identify 
himself with the literary revival 
launched by the Young Ire- 
landers. 


—Tupor EDWARDS. 











Joseph Roumanille of the renascence 
of Provencal literature, and of the 
society called the Félibrige, founded 
a few years earlier to preserve for 
Provence “ its language, its character, 
its freedom of attitude, its national 
honour . . .” Miréio was the move- 
ment’s first and perhaps most dur- 
able monument. 

Within a few days Bonaparte-Wyse 
had acquired sufficient Provencal to 
write to Frédéric Mistral, who made 
an appointment at his own home in 
Maillane, near Arles, for Christmas 
Day, 1859. It was a severe winter, 
but Bonaparte-Wyse walked all the 
way to Maillane. 

There is a heroic quality about this 
journey on foot in deep snow and 
freezing winds, as there is in his 
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What Better King Than He? 


HEN, in 1863, the throne of Greece became vacant, the Félibrige 

conceived the idea of proposing one of their number as a candi- 
date. What better king for Greece than a Provencal poet ? 

Mistral conveyed his views to the editor of the Siécle: “. . . The 
only man who can give to Greece guarantee of liberty, glory and 
William Bonaparte-Wyse. . 
generous, the most warm-hearted, the most intellectual, the most 
liberal man who is known to us. . 
any of the candidates proposed hitherto, and perhaps better than 
the Academies of Athens, Argos and Corinth. He has translated and 
commented on Lycophron. That is enough. English, French, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish and Provengal complete his linguistic repertory. He 
possesses wealth not to be contemned by a Mediterranean Prince. 
. . . he is capable of restoring to the Greeks the century of Pericles, 
if that miracle is possible. Finally, he is thirty years of age, he is as 
handsome as Apollo of Delphi, and he is ignorant of his candida- 


happiness .. . is 
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.. He is the most 


. . He knows Greek better than 
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greeting to the distinguished poet: 

“ Master, I am come to burn the 
Christmas log with the poet of 
Mireille. Forgive me for having 
arrived in such a filthy condition. Of 
old, people made pilgrimages on foot 
to see the cells of saints; since the 
poets are, in my opinion, the saints 
of our epoch, I have wished to come 
on foot to offer you the homage of 
an English pilgrim.” 

Mistral wrote later: “I have never 
seen so much simplicity united to 
such youth and grace, and so much 
poetry united to so great a degree of 
independence and commonsense.” 


‘THE attraction must have been 

mutual, for Bonaparte-Wyse was 
again at Maillane shortly afterwards, 
and he commissioned the painter 
David for a portrait of his new 
friend. 

In 1860 he was writing eulogies 
and translations of the Provencal 
poets for the English Press. He was 


now himself a member of the society, 
and he proved to be its greatest 
ambassador. It was largely due to 
his activities, writing and preaching 
this new gospel on his travels, that 
the repute of the Félibrige spread 
from its cradle in Avignon across 
France and beyond it, to Spain and 
even to Rumania. Gradually he con- 
ceived the idea of a vast federation 
uniting all the peoples of Latin 
stock. 

It was not long before he was him- 
self writing poetry in Provencal. The 
best-known of his works is Li 
Parpaioun Blu (Les Papillons bleus), 
published in 1868, and the measure 
of its success may be gauged by the 
tributes from distinguished contem- 
porary writers. 

Alphonse Daudet, acknowledging a 
copy of the book, wrote: “Monsieur, 
your butterflies are indeed the most 
beautiful butterflies that I have seen 
in my life, Since they have arrived 
with their tiny wings all drunk with 
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the sun, our little room is filled with 
warmth, with perfume and with 
bright flashes of blue.” 

Victor Hugo and others also wrote 
in person. Mistral was as generous 
as ever: “ To the witty, the unex- 


pected, the surprising qualities of 
Alfred de Musset you join. the 
gravity, the elevation, the magni- 
ficence of the Indian poets. .. . You 
will be the happy singer of the 


modern idea, because you have the 
genius of universality, the wing- 
spread of the condor and the eye of 
the eagle.” 


NONE of his other works received 

such acclaim. Li Piado de la 
Princesso (The Steps of the Princess) 
was published in 1882 in Avignon, 
Plymouth, Barcelona and Bucharest, 
and this was followed by several col- 
lections of minor poems. 

His dexterity and finesse in a 
difficult language are entirely praise- 
worthy. His verse is not great poetry, 
but it is sincere and has a pleasing 
lyricism; and if it is sometimes a 
little facile, a little forced, it is not 
without skill, 

Today we may detect a hint of 
eighteen-ninetyishness, a little of 
Arthur Symons allied to Gaelic 
nostalgia, though strangely enough 
this Victorian troubadour never 
appeared in The Yellow Book. 
He had some affinity with Scott, and 
he owed something to the Pre- 
Raphaelites and the Gothic Revival. 

The Félibrige succeeded in reviv- 
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ing the old langue d’oc and in 
making known the individuality of 
Provence to the whole of Europe. 
It may be that Mistral alone made 
a valid contribution to literature, 
though some of his colleagues and 
successors achieved marked success. 

Mistral’s life and work was in 
many ways Franciscan, and it was 
he more than any other who in- 
fluenced Bonaparte-Wyse. 


ALTHOUGH it was in Avignon that 

Bonaparte-Wyse had come into 
contact with the Félibrige, Arles was 
virtually the centre of the movement, 
and he was so frequently in this area 
that he became une grande figure de 
Camarguais. And it is in Arles that 
the greatest memorial to Mistral and 
his circle is to be found in the 
Museon Arlaten, which is veritably 
a Palais du Feélibrige. 

It is curious to reflect that 
Bonaparte-Wyse had a hand in this 
strange fabric. When he died at 
Cannes in 1892 he had not realised 
his wish to build a chateau near 
Avignon. Another recruit to the 
Félibrige, the Russian Contu de 
Séménow, did, however, build a 
palatial villa at Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon, and this house, the Chateau 
Chéne-Vert, passed by marriage to 
the Bonaparte-Wyse family and was 
occupied by the poet’s grandson in 
1939. 

Today it is leased to the 
Municipality of Avignon as a hostel 
for students of Provengal. 


—— 
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ROWING old is something for which to be grateful. Think 


of all the people who have not had that privilege. 


The Passing Show 





The Matchmaker Calls it a Day 


iE LAST OF THE OLD-TIME MATCH- 

makers, ninety - three - year - old 
Richard Bourke, Drumreevagh, Bal- 
lina, has retired as head gardener on 
the Knox estate, where he has spent 
fifty-one years making roses—and 
romances—bloom. 

He recalls the night he became a 
matchmaker, by accident. It was in 
Ballina, when Richard went into a 
pub. The publican asked him to lend 
a hand at negotiations going on in 
the snug between two families he 
knew well. Richard did. The match 
was made. And so was his reputa- 
tion. 

When Richard met his wife-to-be 
he did his own proposing. But when 
shy swains wanted someone else to 
do their work for them, there was a 
set formula to be followed. 

Richard met the girl on the road 
and said: “I have a small washing 
here to give away belonging to (men- 
tioning the name of the suitor). Do 
you know anyone that’d take it in?” 

If the girl was interested she re- 
plied: “Sure, Pll take it in myself.” 

The polite answer to that was: 
“ Sure, it’s very small, but for your 
sake I'll take yourself after it.” And 
that was that. The formula gave the 
girl a chance to refuse without losing 
face. ‘ 





—Evening Press. 


Esquires and Wigs 

A MEMBER OF THE ATHLONE URBAN 
Council has made a gallant, though 

unsuccessful attempt to prevent any- 

body addressing him as “ esquire ”. 





The Perfect Figure 

EY'VE just figured out in 

the United States that th 
measurements of the perf 
figure for girls are: Height, 
5 ft. 4 nm, hips, 36 in. bu 
34 in. 

Comments Dublin model Bett 


Whelan: “The average Irisi 
girl would easily measure 
to the American perfect 


standard. Lots of girls—m 
models—have that perfect figure.” 

Strange to say, the “ perfect- 
figure” girls have a difficulty 
Betty says: “Clothes are mad 
for the average girl. The perfect 
figure is hard to fit because 
that.” 

What are the measurement 
for the perfect model in th 
country ? Betty answers: “ SI 
must be a bit taller than ti 
average—about § ft. § in. to § | 
6 in., with a 36 in. bust, 37 in 
to 38 in. hips and 25 in. to 26 in 
waist. Girls with these meéasure- 
ments get most work as models 
here.” 


—Irish Press. 








At one stage of history the title 
“esquire” denoted a squire or shield- 
bearer. In the course of time it de- 
scribed an attendant on a knight. In 
more recent times it came to desig- 
nate a landed proprietor. 

Another resolution, also defeated, 
sought to have our Minister for Jus- 
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tice denude judges and lawyers of 
their wigs. In a defence of the legal 
ig a member of the council, Mr. P. 
J. Lenihan, traced its origin to the 
venerable ecclesiastical courts of 
medizval times. 


wu 
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—Evening Mail. 


Easy-Payment Holidays 
M ANY AMERICANS ARE NOW COMING 
~ to Ireland on the instalment plan. 
They are insured against every 
redictable expenditure by advance 
sayments—hotels, gratuities, tours 
and so on. 
The itinerary gives them a day or 
a half-day in the principal centres 
with long periods in motor-coach or 
train, where they are insulated against 
expenditure. 
—SEAN O’Dwy Er in Reynolds 
News. 


Needed : New Drama 
WHat THE ABBEY DECIDES TO DO 
with the second half of its first 
century is not simply an Irish con- 
cern. The English-sp Z 
owes a lot to Dublin in acting and 
d 


tT 
tT 
t 


kino theatre 


CaAlilt UIcalie 





play-writing. The ebt has not 
grown much lately, but perhaps 
there ts simply a halt, rather than a 
complete stoppage, in the flow of 


talent which came from the small 
theatre by the Liffey opened on the 
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night of December 27, 1904. 

The goodwill that has been built 
up in these fifty years is enormous. 
Sometimes I think the Irish Player 
have been overflattered—but the con- 
clusion of most critics is against me. 
Sull, I hope that in facing the next 
fifty years the Abbey will show less 
of the smugness it has sometimes 
suffered from on the management 
side since the war. 

—GERARD Fay in The Spectator. 


Oil Pollution 


ARGE NUMBERS OF SEABIRDS ARE 
being destroyed around the coast 
by oil sludge from vessels. The 
pollution often leaves stretches of 


sand unfit for bathing 

Last year an international confer- 
ence agreed that oil should not be 
dumped within fifty miles of any 
coast. This z 


ratified by 


reement has to be 
I ountries concerned. 
A member protection 
association said that the agreement 
would not solve the problem. 
“There will still be oil in the 
sea,” he said. “This oil clogs the 
birds’ feathers and deprives them of 
power of movement. They are left to 
a death of starvation. The ideal 
tion would be to discharge v 
at a ship’s final port of call.” 
—Irish Times. 
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LOT of men are pretty vain about their hair. I know one 
man who puts grey on his temples to make his boss 
think that he’s worrying about the business. Another friend 
of mine sleeps with his head in a Venetian blind to make 


Hairs Apparent 


his hair curly. 


Besides his curly hair, he has the longest side whiskers in 
town. They are so long that he sewed buttons on them to 


keep up his pants. 


EVERYTHING evens up. As you have less hair to comb, you 


have more face to wash. 





Every Irish racecourse offers something new—even if it’s 
only the change from a pound note as you enter the paddock 


It’s a Pleasure to Lose! 


ARTHUR McGAHON 


“ ELL me, your Highness,” said 
Paul Farrell to the Aga Khan, 
“what do you think of our 

Irish Ascot?” 

They were standing on the roped- 
off sandbank that constitutes the 
Members’ Stand at Laytown races, 
and small boats far out to sea rocked 
violently in the gale of laughter that 
greeted the question. The Aga Khan 
had flown there by charter plane and 
landed on the strand, on the 
principle that racing is where you 
find it. 

Laytown, the only strand meeting 
left in these days of modern con- 
veniences, is one of thirty-four 
venues at which over 150 days of 
racing are held annually in Ireland. 

In the year’s racing winning 
owners will split about £270,000, the 
Tote will take in nearly £2,000,000, 
the bookies “Well, I didn’t 
have a bad day, except for # 
And the punters will foot the greater 
part of the bill with their customary 
good humour. 


JN Ireland, where every man is the 

descendant of kings, racing is still 
the sport of kings. Admission prices 
have not gone up since 1939, and to 
the man who wants to see how they 
run, that sort of money doesn’t 
matter. Even if he complains that 


the bookies haven’t put their prices 
up either. 

Headquarters of the sport is The 
Curragh, where the first Irish Derby 
(value to the winner: 42} sovereigns 
was run in 1866. The Curragh had 
been in operation long before that; 
it was already a grown-up race- 
course when the first recorded 1 
took place in 1791, and was won by 
a two-year-old called Pantheon. 

The Curragh mile is reckoned as 
tough as a mile and a quarter any- 
where else; the gruelling uphill finish 
will find out the slightest weakness 
in stamina. 


‘THE most unusual race ever run 

concerned only three horses: St. 
‘H Tq ‘esnoary Buiser & SueIsuNG 
and the complete outsider, Marble 
Hall. 

The horses had gone down to the 
start when a discerning racegocr 
noticed that St. Dunstan was down 
in the card as a three-year-old and 
the race was for four-year-olds and 
upwards. 

St. Dunstan was disqualified before 
the start. No time to inform the 
jockey then, so he took part in the 
race, though he was out of the 
betting. 

Bell H, overanxiaus to challenge 
at the appropriate time, crashed into 
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bottles of stout every day. 


Tulyar’s supply. 





[s his quiet stable at the Tully Stud, Tulyar, Ireland’s £250,000 
racehorse, is taking things easy, drinking his usual couple of 


| 
] 
| His addiction to stout has been fostered by a Kildare publican, 
| who, I am told, makes a gift of two bottles a day—a move which has 
brought his brew a good deal of local celebrity. 

The brewery has declined to cash in on the publicity, but I under- 
| stand that it gives the publican a credit-note for the amount of 
| 


—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 














a stone bollard and broke his neck. 
St. Dunstan, already disqualified, 
came home a distance ahead of 
Marble Hall. 

But when it came to awarding the 
race to the outsider, the same race- 
goer made the untimely discovery 
that the jockey was not qualified to 
ride. So they had had all their 
trouble for nothing. 


QNE of the most popular metro- 

politan meetings is Leopardstown 
(so called because it was originally a 
leper colony). When Leopardstown 
opened with a flourish of trumpets 
in 1888, it looked as if it was in for 
a short life and a not very merry 
me. The heading of a report of the 
first meeting in the Irish Sportsman 
took the form of a tombstone, in- 
scribed as follows :— 


«“ 


Sacred to the memory of 
Leopardstown, brutally and foully 
strangled at its birth by gross in- 
competence, bungling and mis- 
management, August 27, 1888.” 


There was worse to follow in the 
same report—yet Leopardstown sur- 
vived and flourished. As early as 
1911 they even staged an “air 
display”, which included a race to 


Belfast! Most of the ’planes taking 
part never got beyond the boundary 
of the course, and it was a long time 
yet before Airborne was to win the 
English Derby. 

A sprint course that cost £11,000 
—a couple of acres were bought 
from Boss Croker’s Glencairn Stud 
to make this possible—two steeple- 
chase courses which can be used 
alternately if the ground cuts up, or 
which can be run into one, giving 
scope for a three mile five furlong 
*chase in which none of the eighteen 
fences has to be jumped twice: 
these are among the amenities for 
horses and riders. 

As a testing-ground for Aintree, it 
is a valuable guide; it was here that 
Troytown (now buried in a Paris 
cemetery) had his last race before 
going over to win the 1920 Grand 
National. 


Por variety, try the annual meeting 

at Galway, a place with a flavour 
all its own, a flavour not uncon- 
nected with fine old malt and other 
more potent (if less licit) beverages. 
On the uplands at Ballybrit, where 
the racing carnival has been held for 
about a century, the comfort of the 
visitor is what counts, 
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“ The first time for years,” as one 


There is something overpowering 
about Western hospitality. And to 
make sure there’s room for every- 
body, the bar in the new stand runs 
the whole length of the end, so that 
200 bottles of whiskey, placed end 
to end, would hardly reach from one 
end to the other. The stand holds 
13,000; how many the 200 feet of 
bar can hold is another matter. 

Galway has for centuries been a 
noted centre for horses and horse- 
men. Galwayman Alan McDonough, 
with broken ribs strapped up, riding 
his cvm horse to victory at Aintree 
the year before the Grand National 
proper was instituted, was strictly in 
the tradition. 

The man who did not lick the 
highest stone wall to jump or the 
most dangerous course to follow was 
a man who “would never do for 
Galway ”. 

The Plate and the Hurdle cause 
intense local rivalry. It takes a first- 
class horse and a first-class rider to 
win either of them. The uphill run 
to the last jump can be a killer. 
Nobody ever gets this Hurdle handed 
to him on a plate. 


WHEN Punchestown celebrated its 

centenary in 1950 they found 
afterwards they had left it a year 
too late, but nobody bothered about 
a thing like that. That was the day 
it snowed, and the meeting was post- 
poned for a day. 


punter put it, “that it didn’t rain 
for Punchestown they had to call off 
the races.” 

It has features unknown 
other racecourse in the world. The 
big banks and double-bank are 
enough to frighten the life out of any 
normal racehorse. This is primarily 
a meeting for hunters which can 
jump anything not more than twice 
as high as themselves and keep gi 
full steam ahead all day. Decidedly 
not a place for weaklings. 

Head northwards to Dundalk, 
where the longest two-year-old race 
in Ireland is staged; to Down Royal, 
where attendants are still dressed in 
livery and a bugle announces the 
start of a race—customs which have 
been preserved since its inception in 
1685 under Royal Charter; to Down- 
patrick, with its switchback course 
and its Ulster Grand National. 


to any 


AND now back to Laytown for the 

story of the winner that was dis- 
qualified for attempted murder. “ He 
tried to drown me,” complained the 
rider of the second horse. “ He rode 
me into the sea, knowing I couldn't 
swim.” 

The objection was sustained, but 
the charge was modified to bumping 
and boring. The Stewards must have 
known that you’d have to ride half- 
way to the Isle of Man to find water 
enough to drown a cat. 





AFrer they had talked for two hours, the novelist said to 
her friend: “ Now we've talked about me long enough 
—let’s talk about you! What did you think of my last 


novel?” 
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John C. Calhoun fought for liberty and slavery! 


The Paradox of a 


Great Ulsterman 


E. RB. R. 


FTO anyone who studies the life 
| of John C. Calhoun, the Ameri- 
can statesman, there can be little 
doubt that his mind was set in the 
Ulster mould. Besides, Calhoun came 
from a part of South Carolina which 
had been largely inhabited by Ulster 
settlers; so that, although he never 
grandparents’ country, he 
grew up in an atmosphere largely de- 
rived from it. 

Most people find it impossible to 
forgive the South for negro slavery or 
for the racialism that has taken its 
place. This was even more true of 
an older generation which still read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. And it must be 
admitted straightway that the chief 
labour of Calhoun’s life was the de- 
fence of negro slavery. 

His cause then was not a popular 
one. The man is not a very sympa- 
thetic character either; there is little 
warmth or humanity about him. In 
the Southern States, especially in his 
native South Carolina, Calhoun is 
venerated, but certainly not remem- 
bered with pride and affection like 
Robert E. Lee or Stonewall Jackson. 


his 


Saw 


WHEN Calhoun first went to Con- 
gress in 1810, Florida and the Gulf 
Coast were still in the hands of the 


Condensed from a broadcast 


GREEN 





WHEN I wandered through the 

graveyard at the old stone 
church and read the familiar 
names on the headstones I found 
it hard to believe that I was not 
still at home in Northern Ireland, 
only for the red clay fields 
burned by the sun and the un- 
usually vivid green of the trees. 











Spaniards and British influence radi- 
ated from Canada deep into the 
Middle West. It was natural for Cal- 
houn to throw in his lot with the 
young western politicians, known as 
the War Hawks, who were clamour- 
ing for war with Britain. 

Yet as Calhoun grew older he 
found it more and more difficult to 
reconcile his nationalism with the 
welfare of his native South. Why was 
this? 

The Northern States were estab- 


lishing infant industries and were 
anxious to have tariffs for their pro- 
tection. As far as the agricultural 
South was concerned, tariffs only 


served to raise the prices of the 
manufactured goods which they im- 
ported with the proceeds of the sale 
of their cotton. 

It was the tariff issue in 1828 which 
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first forced Calhoun to formulate a 
doctrine that some protection must 
be found for the South in the nation, 
or else she would secede. 

Not so very long before, southern- 
ers had looked forward to the gradual 
disappearance of slavery, but cotton 
and the growing power of non-slave 
States changed all that. Slavery was 
now hailed as a positive good. South- 
ern planters did not hesitate to assert 
that the condition of their black slaves 
was superior to that of the white mill 
workers in the factories of New Eng- 
land abolitionists. Nor was Calhoun 
behindhand in eulogising slavery. 


Bet for all that, John C. Calhoun 

had not ceased to be an American 
patriot. He had taken up the South- 
ern cause without enthusiasm and 
never gave up the hope that the South 
could be saved for the nation. Yet it 
is doubtful if his stern, bleak mind 
ever entertained the idea of compro- 
mise or of a surrender on any point. 

All his arguments and theories were 
meant to make things easy for his 
opponents to back down and to help 
them to save face; he never contem- 
plated that the South should give 
way on anything. He fought stub- 
bornly step by step, until that last 
day in the Senate when his last 
speech had to be read for him while 
he sat there listening with only a few 
hours to live. 

Much of what Calhoun had to 
say was profound, original and of 
permanent importance—not only to 
Americans but to all of us. Remem- 
ber, originally there were thirteen 
colonies on the North American Con- 
tinent, none of whom had any con- 
nection with each other, but only 


with the Government in Britain 

Then they joined together to de- 
fend their rights. The name they gave 
this union was Congress, which is 
still the name of the United States 
Parliament. It is a name which more 
properly belongs to an international 
gathering. The present Constitution 
of the United States, too, was ratified 
by the States individually but not by 
the votes of the American people 

Now, American experience in gov- 
ernment is all-important in the 
shrinking world we live in. What with 
U.N.O., the Council of Europe, zones 
of occupation and the like, few States 
are completely independent any more 
and the whole question of the rela- 
tion of nations to international author- 
ities has become more and more 
important. 


| BELIEVE nations will have to put 

up with international authorities in 
the future and they probably won't 
like it, but no doubt they will find 
some solution to their problems. The 
United States presents an excellent 
example of how such problems have 
arisen and been successfully dealt 
with. 

John C. Calhoun, to put it very 
briefly, sought to establish a veto 
power of the individual States over 
the acts of Congress. He was dealing 
with a very real problem here. Events 
of the last few years have shown us 
that established Governments will 
not submit quietly to the dictates of 
a higher authority in the way which 
individual citizens will. A mere 
majority vote, in effect, is not enough; 
decisions must be arrived at by agree- 
ment. 

The term which Calhoun coined 
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for such a process was that of a ““con- its provisions or permit them to be 
current majority”. If a State disap- carried out within its boundaries. 
proved of a federal measure it could This enabled the measure to be re- 
‘ nullify it; that is, refuse to carry out ferred back to the individual States 
for their approval. 






[XN his own century, of course, Cal- 

houn was more concerned with 
liberty than problems of international 
relations. Indeed, he is not the least 
important of r9th-century political 
philosophers. In commen with many 
of them, he feared that the great 
growth of democracy and the con- 
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Rett sequent rise of well-organised politi- 
ae cal Parties would destroy liberty. 
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The chief danger, as he saw it, was 
that politicians were coming to be- 
lieve that a majority vote at an elec- 
tion justified them in riding rough- 
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= — which had been established in the 


Constitution for the very purpose of 
guarding individual liberty. 
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Houses with @ Story 


The Rudeness of 
Lady Barrington 


yo. 14 Harcourt Street was the 

1 | residence of Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, to whose Personal Sketches, 

Historic Memoirs and other works 

historians are much indebted. 

Ile came to live here after his 
marriage to the daughter of Mr. 
Grogan, a silk mercer, preferring a 
life of matrimonial ease to the 
dangers of the “tented field”, and 
refusing an ensign’s commission 
when he found it meant fighting in 
Canada. 


ME: W. Jj. Frrzpatricx, in The 

Sham Squire, tells of the proiect- 
ing bow window which overhung the 
side of Sir Jonah’s residence: 


“Lord Clonmell occupied the 
house at the opposite corner, and 
Lady Clonmell affected to be much 


annoyed at this window overlooking 
their house and movements. 
lere Lady Barrington, arrayed 
in imposing silks and satins, would 
daily take up position and placidly 
commence her survey. Sir Jonah was 
remonstrated with, but he declined 
to close the obnoxious window. 
“Lady Clonmell then took the 
difficulty in hand, and with the 
stinging sarcasm peculiarly her own 
said: ‘Lady Barrington was so 
accustomed to look out of a shop 
window for the display of her silks 
and satins that I suppose she cannot 
afford to dispense with this.’ The 
large bow window was immediately 
built up.” 


“ 


























J. R. O’Fianacan (in The Irish Bar) 
enumerates the following “ more 

varied than valuable” juvenile 

accomplishments of Sir Jonah: 

“ Before he was eight years old he 
could read prose and poetry, write 
text, draw the outlines of a man, a 
horse, a house, and a gamecock, tn 
a copper saucepan, and turn his own 
tops. He could also perform the 
manual exercise, and had learnt how 
to mould bullets, make pins, to dance 
a jig, sing a cronane, and play the 
Jew’s harp.” 


[N Sketches of Irish Political Char- 

acters (1799) it is said of Bar- 
rington: “He does not rank high, 
either as a lawyer or a speaker, but 
he has great application, and con- 
sequently some business. As a speaker 
his manner is bold and daring, and 
to his intrepidity he owes his ad- 
vancement. . . 

“He is supposed to have the same 
notion of blushing that a blind man 
has of colours.” 

—Wimot Harrison, Memorable 

Dublin Houses. 
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Where English is a losing tongue 


These Children Speak 


Five Lan guages! 


REV. NICHOLAS HUMPHREYS, OP. 


languages and dialects, and usually 
Natives are extraordinarily good at 
languages. I remember a brother and 
sister, aged about fourteen and fifteen, 
who came to our school. Their home 
language was Xhosa, and the Native 
language used at the school was 
Setswana. I noticed that they were 
remarkably good in both English and 
Afrikaans. 

Without a word of complaint they 
took Setswana all the year. At the 
end-of-the-year examinations they 
took Sesutho papers, and without 
ny preparation took the vernacular 
examination in that language and 
passed well! They had done quite 
well all the year in Setswana, and 
therefore one could say they were 
nost equally fluent in reading, 
writing and speaking five languages, 
three Native and two European. 


Sine AFRICA has many Native 


wn 


JF you want a parallel to this you 

must imagine a person equally fluent 
in German, Dutch, Danish, English 
ind French; and the parallel is near 
enough, because all Native or Bantu 
languages have a basic similarity 
er in the manner of the various 
utonic or Latin or Slav languages. 
here is nothing rough and ready 








Condensed from Missionary in South Africa (London: 


about a Native language, nothing 
loose. It is most exact. 
All the white people, with very 


few exceptions, understand English 
though some find it difficult and 
foreign, others—and these are very 
many—dislike it and prefer not to 
use it; others again, a fanatical few 
no doubt but increasingly powerful in 
the land, would be happiest if it 
could be proscribed and banished. 
Almost all the coloured folk under- 
stand it, but the majority do not use 
it in their homes or in their intuumate 
relations with one another. 


GOVERNMENT officials and traders all 

speak the language of the peoples 
they have to deal with. Indeed, 
throughout the whole country and 
even in circles where only white men 


mix, the man who speaks only Eng- 
lish cannot hope to get far in business 
and cannot fill any post that depends 
in any way upon Government con- 
trol. 

The best 
Europe cannot be trustec to drive a 
train in South Af.ica unless he 1s 


engine-driver fron 


bilingual—speaking English 
Afrikaans. 

The small section of the population 
that speaks no Afrikaans but only 


Blackfriars. 16/6 
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Praying in Bush English 
or a long time now the African equivalent of Pidgin 
English. Bush English, has served to convey the most 
important: education of all in the elements of the Faith. 
Father Gavan Duffy quotes samples from the Cameroons. 
Here are some from Confession : 

I bin chop beef for Empire Day (I have eaten meat on 
Ember Day). I bin chop belly-full for Law Time (J did not 
keep the fast during Lent). I no player my all-time player 
good (I have omitted saying my daily prayers). 

Here are the Commandments in a new dress: (1) I be 
God your Master: No get other Gods. Only Me dasso 
(that’s all). (2) No talk God His Name for nothing. (3) 
Keep Sunday. (4) Hear your Father and your Mother. (5) 
No Kill. (6) No make bad. (7) No tief. (8) No lie. (9) No 
want other man his wife. (10) No want other man his thing. 

—D. W. in The Tablet. 





English is not only out of the main their 
stream of the country’s life, it is 
rapidly 


homes and 


schools 
churches, at business, on playing 





4 


and 


shrinking in numbers and fields and in clubs and pubs. They 
being steadily pushed into a corner, condescend to English only when 


be = " et: * 
Aes SA a rh it 


abba amit isb Latch. 


socially, cuiturally, 
economically. 

Of the total white population sixty 
per cent. habitually use Afrikaans in 


politically and 


speaking to a foreigner or one of 
their fellow-countrymen who knows 
no other language in which they can 
converse with him. 


— 
OV) 





Do Be Careful! 


HEN he was called away on business for a few days, the 
bachelor slipped this note under his neighbour’s door: 
“Dear Mrs. Doyle, I wonder if you would kindly put a 
little food out each day for my cat? He will eat anything, 


but don’t put yourself out.” 


STATISTICS indicate that the general run of pedestrians is a 


little too slow. 


HERE'S one law for the rich, another for the poor, and 
about 5,000 for the motorist. 


Al Ways drive so that your licence expires before you do. 


“ Doe you believe in the survival of the fittest?” 
“I don’t believe in the survival of anybody. I am an 


undertaker.” 
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Gales of the 32 Counties 





The Wild Colonial Boy 


From Dublin 


THe Wp COLONIAL Boy IS THE 
hero of a famous Australian 
ballad and of an Irish ballad with 
___.._.. the same air and title. 
DUBLIN | The Australian ballad 
| refers to him as “ Jack 
Don-a-hoo”; in Ire- 
land he is known as Jack Duggan. 
But he is the same man. 

John Donoghue was born in Dub- 
lin in 1805. (His mother’s name was 
Duggan.) He was transported for 
“sedition” to Australia and put to 
work with a road crew. He escaped 
and became the leader of a gang of 
bushrangers. He “ robbed the rich to 
feed the poor” 

A Government 
period describes him: “ John 
Donoghue, age 23, §’ 4”, fair hair, 
blue eyes. Anybody giving informa- 
tion leading to his arrest will get an 
absolute pardon or free passage to 
England or a grant of land.” 

He was eventually tracked down 
and, on refusing to surrender, was 
shot dead. 

—M.G. in The Irishman’s Annual 





Notice of the 


PARTS OF MAYO, ONCE SEEN, ARE 
never forgotten. I remember 
Achill so very well: the great gobs 
—__, of beaches from which 
MAYo | the Atlantic looks limit- 
| less; the great comfort- 
~——————~" able bulk of Sliabh Mor, 
looking down on cottages which have 
concrete roofs painted in different 


colours; the seemingly deserted 
lage of beehive-shaped houses w 
they come back in the summer 





graze the flocks; mists rolling 
down the mountains. 
I remember fishing in Keel lak 
You have to use waders and sa 
flies 


strange sensation to be casting 
almost on a level with your eyes. I 
fondly remember the six-pound sea- 
trout I caught there. (Well, he was 
5 lb. 14 02., so it’s such a | 
lie.) 

Yes, and the lack of males in 
summer time. They all go away har- 
vesting in Scotland or 
landish place. And you see the women 
in the fields cutting hay with scyt 
Very good-looking people; 
dressed girls whom you mistake for 
toufists like yourself until they speak 
in their nice Mayo accents 

—WALTER MACKEN in Ireland of 

the Welcomes. 


not 


me out- 


17 
well- 


NORTH ANTRIM HAS LONG FELT THAT 
A : i 

something should be done in 
honour of the late John H. Macau- 


eee lay. He wrote The Oul’ 
il Lammas Fair 
ANTRIM Ballycastle Urban 


Council is to provide 
a bronze plaque as a memorial. Re- 
quests for the words of the song come 
from all over the world. 

“T should like to think that 


the 


Lammas Fair did as much for Bally- 
castle as The Mountains of Mourne 
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when they sent their sons there to be 


did for Newcastle and South Down,” 
said Mr. E. J. Fogarty, clerk of the 
council. 

—Belfast Weekly Telegraph. 


A TINY STATUE OF DELICATE WORK- 
manship in St. Mary’s Church, 
Pope’s Quay, Cork, was amazingly 
sll preserved through the 
centuries and is now set 
in a beautiful shrine. 
The little ivory figure 
of the Virgin and Child was, accord- 
ing to legend, inside a piece of wood 
that drifted into Youghal on the 
tide in the thirteenth century. It is of 
exquisite continental workmanship. 
St. Anthony’s Annals 


l 
| CORK | 


ROUND 1742, A RACECOURSE WAS 

established near Ballinasloe, and 
a County Galway Plate was given 
————, by the sheriff and 
GALWAY | justices of the peace, 
| to be run for. It was 
———=————" comes so. inhabi- 
tants of Galway or any county put- 
ting up a like plate. Nine stone was 
the limit. 

A guinea was the entrance fee on 
the two first days, and a moydore 
on the third, “and no scrub ad- 
mitted ”! s 

The moydore of Portugal was 
worth £1 10s. This is a reminder of 
the Catholic gentry’s direct inter- 
course with the Continent, at a time 


educated for the 
foreign service. 
Wolfe Tone stayed at Corbett’s 
hotel towards the end of the century 
and at Cuffe’s hotel at a later date. 
When Dean Swift passed through 
the town in the early part of the 
century he stayed at the Sign of the 
Cock and Hen 
—ReEv. Patrick K. EGAN, 
Ballinasloe. 


priesthood and 


AAOST TREASURED HEIRLOOM OF THE 

MacMurrough Kavanagh family, 
Borris, is the Charter Horn. It is said 
to have been given 
to Donal Kavanagh 
when he submitted to 
Henry II in 1175 and 
was permitted to hold his lands in 
fief from the Crown. 

That eminent authority, Dr. Mahr, 
held that it was a thirteenth-century 
drinking horn. It is inscribed, on a 
decorated plate, “ Tigernans O’ Lavan 
me fecit, Deo Gratias” 

Some horns were used to denote 
chieftainship and tenure of land 
Drinking horns are supposed to have 
been used to test the manhood of 
the head of the clan, who was ex- 
pected to drink their fill in one 
draught. Other horns were supposed 
to reveal if there was poison in the 
wine. 

—Iona MacLeop in Carloviana. 


| CARLOW 


E: “I dreamed I was married to the most beautiful girl 


in the world.” 
SHE: “ Were we happy ?” 


* 


"THE weaker sex is the stronger sex because of the weakness 
of the stronger sex for the weaker sex. 








—E 

















“ Poet ! Divil a bit of him! He’s a gentleman” 


Ireland’s Welcome to 
Sir Walter Scott 


HESKETH 


in 1825 in the company of his 

daughter Anne and his son-in- 
law Lockhart. They went by steamer 
from Glasgow to Belfast, reaching 
Dublin on July 14th. Here they 
stayed with Scott’s son (an army 
Captain) and his wife Jane at their 
mansion in St. Stephen’s Green; and 
no one ever had such a reception in 
the Irish capital as Sir Walter. 

Every notability called to do him 
honour; and whenever his carriage 
was recognised in the streets, crowds 
gathered to cheer him and impede 
its progress. 

He accepted the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the University, visited 
St. Patrick’s to see Swift’s tomb, and 
went to the theatre for a perform- 
ance of Much Ado About Nothing, 
sitting unobtrusively in the third row 
of the centre box. But the audience 
became aware of his presence, inter- 
rupted the play with calls for him, 
and between the second and third 
acts there was such a hullabaloo that 
the curtain could not be raised. 

The manager stepped out to ask 
for an explanation of the din. A howl 
of “Sir Walter Scott” went up, 
mixed with yells of “ To the stage- 
box!”. Their hero remained in the 


Si WALTER Scott visited Ireland 


PEARSON 





background until it was obvious that 
there would be no play if there were 
no speech. 

Je then uttered a few words of 
thanks, explaining that the delay had 
been caused by his “ unwillingness to 
take to myself honours so distin- 
guished, and which I could not and 
cannot but feel to be unmerited.” 


EY spent several days among the 
Wicklow hills, and at Glen- 


Condensed from Walter Scott: His Life and Personality (London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd. 21/-) 
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dalough, though Lockhart begged 
him to desist, Scott crawled along 
the edge of the precipice in order to 
reach the rocky bed of St. Kevin, 
afterwards confessing: 

“TI could not help laughing while 
on the face of the precipice to think 
what Constable would have felt to 
see the future historian of Boney 
resting like a solan goose on the face 
of a craig with only one foot fixed 
and a gulf of thirty feet deep below 
me.” 

Their female guide, told by one of 
the party that he was a famous poet, 
remained sceptical: “Poet! The 
divil a bit of him! He’s a gentle- 
man: he gave me half-a-crown.” 

Irish humour appealed to Scott, 
who once handed a fellow a shilling, 
instead of the usual sixpenny fee, 
with the words: “ Remember, you 
owe me _  sixpence.” “May your 
honour live till I pay you!” was the 
reply. 

He refiected that, while the Scot 
would be thinking of hell in the next 
world and the Englishman making 
a hell of this world, the Irishman 
would be turning everything into fun 
and ridicule. Yet nowhere had he 
seen such dreadful poverty existing 
side by side with limitless luxury. 


ACCOMPANIED by Captain Scott and 

Jane, they paid a week’s visit to 
the family of Maria Edgeworth at 
Edgeworthstown (County Longford). 
Walking in the park one day, Lock- 
hart remarked that poets and 
novelists regarded life as material for 
their art. Scott reproved him: 

“ God help us! what a poor world 
this would be if that were the true 
doctrine ! 

“T have read books enough, and 
observed and conversed with enough 
of eminent and splendidly cultivated 
minds, too, in my time; but I assure 
you I have heard higher sentiments 
from the lips of poor uneducated men 
and women, when exerting the spirit 
of severe yet gentle heroism under 
difficulties and afflictions, or speaking 
their simple thoughts as to circum- 
stances in the lot of friends and 
neighbours, than I ever yet met with 
out of the pages of the Bible. 

“We shall never learn to feel and 
respect our calling and destiny unless 
we have taught ourselves to consider 
everything as moonshine compared 
with the education of the heart.” 


RECEIVING princely entertainment on 
their way, the party proceeded to 
Killarney, Maria Edgeworth attend- 








*““ Paid Back the Debt” 


‘Tuomas Moore visited Scott at Abbotsford in September, 1825. : 

Moore’s singing fascinated Scott. They liked each other at once, 
both being good-humoured, easy in company, and unspoilt by fame. 

They went to the Edinburgh theatre, where Scott was always 
welcomed with enthusiasm, and on this occasion, he wrote in his 
Journal, “ The house, being luckily a good one, received T.M. with 
rapture. I could have hugged them, for it paid back the debt of the 
kind reception I met with in Ireland.” 
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Maria Edgeworth Inspired Him 


N July, 1823, Maria Edgeworth and her two sisters arrived at 

Abbotsford. “I shall soon be able to talk to you—or much better 
to listen to you,” she had written to Scott. But she sacrificed the 
pleasure of listening to the necessity of talking, and scarcely closed 
her mouth for a fortnight. 

Sir Walter had an immense admiration for Maria, calling her one 
of the wonders of the age, and telling her that, though he thought 
highly of the Waverley novels, he did not rank them so high as hers. 
In fact, he had previously declared to others that her study of Irish 
characters had inspired him to try his hand at Scottish characters. 

The talk flowed with few interruptions from anyone but Scott, who 
managed now and again to oppose the stream, until two days before 
the departure of the Edgeworths, when they began to weep at the 
thought of going. 

“ There was a dreadful scene at parting,” reported Scott’s younger 
daughter Anne : “ The great Maria nearly went into fits ; she had 
taken such a fancy to us all.” 


, 








ing them. The boatman who rowed 
them on the Lake of Killarney was 
able to boast, twenty-four years later, 
that the company of Scott and Maria 
had compensated him for having 
missed the sight of a hanging that 
day. 

The inhabitants of Cork wishing to 
honour the visitor, they journeyed 
thither, and he received the freedom 
of the city, innumerable deputations, 


Nf 


& 


A GOLFER ran into the club hou 


and lavish hospitality. A boy of four- 
teen named Daniel Maclise made a 
drawing of Scott, who encouraged 
the lad and predicted he would do 
well. The party enjoyed a picnic at 
Blarney Castle, and Scott kissed the 
famous stone. 

Satisfied with their junketings and 
glutted with feasts and fame, they 
returned to Dublin, leaving for Holy- 
head on August 18th. 


screaming, “I’ve killed 


my wife! I’ve killed my poor wife!” 

“Calm down,” said the club pro, who was lounging 
around the nineteenth hole. “ How did it happen?” 

“I was out on the practice tee,” said the rabbit, “ and 
didn’t hear her come up behind me. I started my back- 
swing, keeping my head down, eye on the ball, left arm 
straight and wham—hit her right in the head.” 

“ Tough luck,” consoled the pro. “ What club were you 


using?” 
“ A niblick.” 


“That’s the club,” approved the pro. 








’ 
if 





One of the most spectacular manhunts of the ’nineties 
started in Ireland and ended in the States 


Why was Lynchehaun 
Left at Liberty ? 


PHILIP ROONEY 


N hour or so after midnight Mrs. 
A wznes MacDonnell woke from 

ner sleep with an uneasy feeling 
that all was not weil. 

The house—a large farmhouse— 
was quiet. In their rooms, Mrs. 
MacDonnell’s housekeeper and maid 
were fast asleep. 

As always on Achill Island, there 
was the sighing of the night wind 
from the Atlantic and the unceasing 
mutter of the sea against the high 
cLffs. But there was another sound— 
the sound that had awakened Mrs. 
MacDonnell: the angry crackling of 
fire. 

Throwing a shawl about her, the 
frail woman ran downstairs in the 
darkness and out into the stable 
yard. There she saw smoke billow 
and flame spurt out of the long, low 
line of stables and haybarns. 

Calling for help, she ran towards 
the fire—and towards the man who 
was waiting in the shadows, a spade- 
handle in his grip, Again and again 
the man struck savagely at the 
defenceless woman. Then, leaving 
her for dead within inches of the 
blazing stables, he vanished into the 
darkness. 


BY the time the police had arrived, 
people from the nearby cottages 


had come to the rescue. Working 
under the direction of Mrs. 
MacDonnell’s farm-bailiff, Jame: 
Lynchehaun, they were fast getting 
the fire under control. 

While they worked, police officers 
waited by the bedside of Mrs. 


MacDonnell, scarcely hoping that 
she would survive. 
Towards dawn she _ recovered 


consciousness, and what she had to 
tell sent the police hurrying to the 
scene of the fire, in search of James 
Lynchehaun. 

Mrs. MacDonnell had identified 
her bailiff as the man who had 
attempted to murder her. 


[N the years since that October 

morning in 1894, local legend has 
painted many a vivid picture of 
Lynchehaun. He was a man of 
powerful physique, not over-tall, but 
heavily built. He was noted for the 
violence of his temper. 

But he was not, as some of the 
tales suggest, a sub-human brute of 
low-grade intelligence; he was, in 
fact, a man of some education. He 
had taught school for a number of 
years, and had served as a police 
constable in Liverpool. 

He was charged with the attempted 
murder of his employer, handcuffed 


Condensed from Reynolds Neus 
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and taken on a side-car, between 
two armed constables, on his way to 
Castlebar Jail. But when the car 
slowed a little at a rise of the narrow, 
twisting road, Lynchehaun suddenly 
launched himself from between his 
guards, cleared a loose-stone 
boundary wall in a leap, and 
vanished into the rocks and heather, 
sull handcuffed. 

Then began one of the most 
pectacular manhunts of the ‘nineties. 
At one time, it was reckoned, up- 
wards of 400 armed constables were 
combing Achill Island and the Mayo 
mainland. 

The majority of the people saw 
the crime for what it was—a brutal 
attack on an old woman whose only 
offence had been her use of a sharp 
tongue on a bailiff who had been 
insolent and less than 


honest. 


BUT soon it became plain that some- 
one was sheltering James Lynche- 
haun. It was close on twelve weeks 
before a chance clue led to the cabin 
of James Gallagher in the mountains. 
In a roomy fox-hole, runnelled deep 
into the earthen floor of one of the 
rooms and skilfully covered over, the 
wanted man was discovered. 

All through the spring and 
summer, while preliminary hearings 
were in progress, Lynchehaun was 
guarded by day and night by heavy 
escorts of police. 

In the late summer he was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life and, 
with troops of military to augment 
his police guards, was sent to 
Maryborough Jail. 

For seven years MLynchehaun 
served his sentence. He came to be 
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known as an orderly if sullen 
prisoner, and little by little his repu- 
tation as a man hard to hold grew 
dimmer in the memories of his 
jailers. 

But always he had in mind the de- 
termination to escape. The chance 
did not come until the second year of 
the new century. Extensive repairs 
were being undertaken in the jail. 
Parties of convicts assisted outside 
tradesmen, and to one such woking 
party James Lynchehaun’ was 
attached. 


JN the dusk of a September evening, 

while the tradesmen were making 
ready to end work and while the 
convict labourers were being mar- 
shalléd for return to their cells, he 
found the weak spot in the jail’s walls 
and vanished into the gathering 
darkness. 

His escape—and the publicity that 
it aroused—challenged ‘the Govern- 
ment, and the Government met the 
challenge by throwing into the hunt 
every policeman and detective and 
police agent who could be put into 
service, not only in Ireland, but in 
England, too. 

Every road and railway station, 
every seaport and fishing village, 
every lodging-house and workhouse, 
was searched. In Achill and Mayo 
house-to-house searches were made 
to make sure that no householder 
had been intimidated—as James 
Gallagher had been—into sheltering 
the wanted man. 

But no trace or tidings of Lynche- 
haun was ever found. Without a 
penny in his pocket, without a friend 
to help him, he had vanished into 
thin air. 
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Legend got busy with his name. 
One highly coloured account—in the 
broadsheets of the ballad singers— 
claimed that he had made his way 
to London, joined the police and had 
taken an active part in the search for 
himself. 


E authorities, rightly guessing 

that Lynchehaun had succeeded 
in leaving the country, decided to 
play a waiting game. 

That policy bore fruit. Many 
months after her husband’s escape, 
Mary Lynchehaun and her child 
emigrated to the United States. They 
sailed from the Cove of Cork, and 
on their trail went a team of Dublin 
Castle’s best detectives, with extradi- 
tion warrants in their pockets. 

From city to city Lynchehaun led 
his pursuers on an elusive trail. 
From New York to Cleveland, from 
Cleveland to Butte City, from 
Montana to Indianapolis, the trail 
twisted and shifted, and always the 
detectives seemed to run the fox to 
earth, only to find the earth cold and 
their quarry gone. 

But at last Lynchehaun’s luck ran 
out. In a saloon in Indianapolis, he 
walked into the hands of his pursuers 
and was, for the third time, arrested. 

Before the prisoner could bé re- 
moved to Ireland, the police who had 
arrested him had to have the formal 


approval of the American authorities. 
Application was made to the 
American Courts. 

Lynchehaun employed an attorney 
to oppose the granting of an extradi- 
tion order, making the fantastic plea 
that his offence had been a political 
one and that his attack on Mrs. 
MacDonnell had been part of an 
Irish campaign against rack-renting 
landlords. Incredible as it seems, the 
American Courts set him at liberty. 


FFoR some years he moved from city 

to city in the, States, but Irish- 
American opinion was roused against 
him, and he crossed the border into 
Canada. By the outbreak of World 
War I he was a man of more than 
fifty, but he found his way into the 
Canadian Army and saw service in 
France. 

In the year after the Armistice 
James Lynchehaun suddenly _re- 
appeared in his native Mayo. 
Whether he had been granted a free 
pardon following his war services, or 
whether in an Ireland convulsed by 
the Tan War the authorities had no 
time to spare for raking up old 
crimes, has never been made clear. 

The fact remains that James 
Lynchehaun ended his days within 
sight of that Achill farmyard in 
which he had kindled the fire that 
lit him into notoriety. 


Cw Dd 


Ma&v®yY people who long for immortality do not know what 
to do on a rainy afternoon. 


* 


Pkt of the, secret of success in life is to eat what you 
like and let the food fight it out inside. 
—Mark TWAIN. 
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Married Boxers Are Best! 


How OFTEN HAVE YOU HEARD THAT 

once a boxer marries his fighting 
days are as good as over? Ii you 
study the following table you will see 
that most world heavyweight cham- 
pions have been married men: 


Year Champion Married title 
1882 John L, Sullivan Yes 10 yrs 
1892 Jas. J. Corbett ee 35 


1897 Bob Fitzsimmons Yes 2 ,, 
1899 Jas. J. Jeffries Ta. Fe 
1906 ‘Tommy Burns 7S. 2 
1908 Jack Johnson 78 6 Foe 
1915 Jess Willard Te Be 
1919 Jack Dempsey i = 2 
1926. Gene Tunney No , 


(Tunney retired 1928) 


1930 Max Schmeling Yes 2,, 
1932 Jack Sharkey Te. ta 
1933 Primo Carnera ae 
1934 Max Baer a 
1935 Jas. J. Braddock Yes 2,, 
1937 Joe Louis Ye 2 « 
1949 Ezzard Charles No . oe 


1951 Jy Joe Walcott Yes 


Rocky Marciano, the present 
champion, is a married man. The 
married boxer has held the title on 
average a little over five years. The 
single boxer has held the title 
approximately two-and-a-half years. 

—R. RIcE in the Boxing Annual. 


Versatility Paid 

I" IS NOT ALWAYS GOOD FOR A PLAYER 
to switch from one position to 

another, but in my case it was to my 

advantage. 

If I had stuck to the inside-left 
position, the Irish selectors would 
have been obliged to choose between 
Peter Doherty and myself. I need 





Hunting for Favours? 
FARLY in the eighteenth century 

Arthur Stringer, a Portmore 
(Co. Antrim) huntsman, wrote 
this letter to the Earl of Antrim: 

“My Lord, that elevated 
generosity and true nobleness of 
spint which all the world so 
justly admires in your Lordship, 
in nothing more appears than in 
that exalted passion you have for 
hunting the stag, a creature so 
lofty, so bold, so swift, so every 
way fitted for the object of manly 
pleasure, that the chase of him 
has ever been esteemed the most 
gay, the most daring and the 
most generous of all chases. 

“ Methink I see your Lordship 
in all the heroick, pleasant airs 
of that diversion standing erect 
in your saddle, hallooing to your 
hounds, your wig wafted by the 
winds, your eyes sparkling with 
gladsome joy, and your whole 
man expanded as it were, opened 
out, thrown abroad to the exiult- 
ing ecstasy ! 

“ Pardon, my Lord, these un- 
guarded expressions in showing 
your Lordship to the world in 
all your loose pleasure; I do it, 
my Lord, because there is a 
greatness in it that little, narrow, 
contracted souls are not capable 
of, and I hope to see your Lord- 
ship often on your mountains at 
the charming diversion, where 
you have the noblest herd of 
stags now in this Kingdom.” 

—COoL.IN J. Ross in the Belfast 

Telegraph. 
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hardly say that few caps would have 
come my way. 

Altogether, I played in ten posi- 
tions for Manchester United, every- 
where except outside-left. In inter- 
nationals I filled seven different posi- 
tions. Probably the most difficult one 
was keeping goal, Often in private 
trials I had donned the goalkeeper’s 
sweater, but little thought that the 
practice would come in useful. 

But at Sunderland one day our 
goalkeeper, Jack Crompton, caught 
the "flu and the “boss” put me in his 
place. We managed to get a point in 
a 2—2 draw. Since that day I have 
an added appreciation of the 
hazardous and often dangerous duties 
of the man between the sticks. 

—JOHNNY CAREY 
Empire News. 


Must be fit 


"THE STANDARD IN GAELIC FOOTBALL 
will be restored only when scien- 
tific football is reintroduced and 
when teams are properly trained. 
Too much attention is paid to 
charging and tackling. How often do 
we see a man applauded when he 
emerges from the ruck to kick the 
ball almost half the length of the 
field? The spectators lose sight of 
the fact that their hero kicks the ball 
into the hands of an opponent when 
it would have been more beneficial 
to pass it on to a_ well-placed 
colleague ten yards away. 
—SEAMUS O’BoYLE in the Sunday 
Dispatch. 





in the 


Meet the Champion 


‘THE STRAIN OF LONG SNOOKER 
matches is probably more mental 
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Hey Presto! 





IE ship’s parrot was an interested 

Spectator of some amazing tricks 
performed by an amateur magician gn 
a luxury liner. 

Suddenly the ship hit something 
and sank in a few minutes. 

Surviving the disaster, the magician 
and the parrot found themselves each 
seated at the end of a plank. 

For hours the parrot never said a 
word and then, as night was falling, 
he looked up and remarked: “ All 
right, wise guy, what have you done 
with the ship?” 





than physical, but Jack Rea, the Irish 
champion, is sure bodily fitness 
means a more alert mind. So, every 
morning before breakfast, he is out 
running three or four miles. That 
explains the quick decisive action 
around the table of this slim, eager 
young man. And he practises six or 
seven hours every day. 

Jack started playing billiards as a 
boy in St. Patrick’s Club, Dungannon, 
Co. Tyrone. 

—Catholic Times. 


* 


AVE you heard of the little moron who wore two pairs 
of spectacles because somebody told him he had second 


sight ? 





The great Earl of Kildare’s supreme object was to weld 

the Gaelic and English elements into a Norman-Irish nation. 

It was a far-sighted aim, and through his boldness and 
statesmanship he all but succeeded 


More Powerful than 


ry 


the King 


BRIAN FITZGERALD 


ERALD, the “Great” Earl of 

Kildare, was born in 1456 in 

the princely castle of Maynooth 
—a fortress which was also a palace, 
with its tapestried walls, its beds of 
cloth-of-gold, its Turkey carpets, 
and its priceless plate. 

He was a tall man who was re- 
garded as being “a warrior incom- 
”, and a statesman ruthlessly 
efficient. 

The hereditary lord of the central 
and richest land in Ireland, strong 
in castles, and in the valour and 
devotion of his clan and friends, he 
was clearly born to rule Ireland. He 
called his own parliaments and he 
commanded his own army. 


parable 


THE Earl had a town house in 

Dublin, and the first fire-arms 
ever seen in Ireland were the 
muskets carried by the sentries who 
guarded the Earl’s Dublin residence. 

Gerald was indeed one of the 
most advanced men of his day in 
Ireland. Besides introducing the gun, 
he also stocked his library with 
printed books. Hitherto, only books 
written in manuscript had been 
known. 


K pare, who, born great, also | 

achieved greatness on his own | 
account, as Lord Deputy, ruled | 
Ireland by his well-tried policy 
of marriage alliances, statesman- 
ship and his own strong arm 

He governed the country wisely | 
and with justice until he was | 
killed in a battle the | 
O’Carrolls in 1513. 


against 








In every way he was a great 
Renaissance prince. And, typically 
Irish, he was an excellent horseman. 

With the power of the king, away 
in England, only nominal, the Earl 
of Kildare, in practice, owned no 
authority above his own. He held a 
high court of justice in his hall, and 
issued laws to all his territories. But, 
unlike many nobles of his time, he 
was not heartless, and no cruelties 
sullied his name. He became beloved 
throughout Ireland. 


[™ was the great Earl’s supreme 

object in politics to weld the war- 
ring Gaelic and English elements 
into a Norman-Irish nation—just as 
in Great Britain a nation had been 
formed by the fusion of Anglo- 
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It was a far- 
sighted aim, and through his bold- 
ness and statesmanship he all but 
succeeded. 

Unfortunately, however, he had a 
rival for the leadership of Ireland in 
the Earl of Ormonde, head of the 
house of Butler. 

Ormonde, indeed, was hardly less 
powerful than Kildare himself. They 
were hereditary enemies. But 
whereas Kildare’s ancestors had ever 
been bold, adventurous, and eager to 
make friends with the Irish over 
whom they. ruled, the Butlers were 
prudent, cautious, and, generally 
speaking, loyal to the English 
sovereign. They identified themselves 
less with the native Irish than did 
the Kildares. 

As the territories of these two 
nobles were adjacent, there was con- 
stant conflict and rivalry between 
their houses. 


Norman elements. 


GHREwD King Henry VII knew well 

enough that the Kildare faction 
was his enemy, yet he realised, too, 
the strength of Kildare in Ireland, 
and confirmed him in his office of 
Viceroy. 

The Earl of Kildare was far more 
secure in his office than Henry VII 
was upon his throne. The King’s 
jealousies of the Yorkists and his 
coolness to his Queen caused great 
dissatisfaction to his subjects, and 
the outcome of it was the imposture 
of Lambert Simnel. 

Early in 1487, a priest arrived in 
Ireland with a fresh-complexioned, 
pleasant-looking boy aged ten. When 
people inquired: “Who is this 
boy?” the priest replied, “He is the 
rightful heir to the throne of 
England who has escaped from the 


Tower of London. His father was 
the Duke of Clarence.” 

Now the Duke of Clarence had 
been born in Dublin, and was a man 
beloved by the Irish people. 

So the boy was welcomed by the 
Irish with acclamation. The Earl of 
Kildare acknowledged him as the 
true heir to the English throne, and, 
despite the fact that he was the 
King’s Deputy in _ Ireland, he 
received the youth as his sovereign, 
surrounded him with the pomp of 
majesty, and himself solemnly 
crowned him in the Cathedral in 
Dublin. 


PPOR a crown he took a diadem 
from a statue of the Virgin Mary 
He proceeded to raise a large forc« 
of Irish troops and planned an 
invasion of England. 

He actually put his plan into 
operation ! 

After successfully crossing the 
channel, his troops landed in 
Lancashire and advanced as far 
south as Stoke, in Nottinghamshire. 
But King Henry was ready for therm 
A battle was fought, and the Irish 
were defeated. 

So the Great Earl had lost his new 
“ king ”. 


HE had lost the battle, but he 
was not to lose his position as 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. Although 
King Henry denounced him as “ our 
rebel”, so powerful was Kildare :n 
Ireland that for a time he continued 
as Lord Deputy. At last, however, 
Henry VII took action and the Earl 
was deprived of his high office. 
Then came the Butlers’ chance. 
They rose to power, and the out- 
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come was—inevitably—civil war, 
carried on in the very streets of 
Dublin. 


A memorial of those stormy feuds 
is that curious relic, the thick oak 
door with its square hole, still pre- 
served in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

The reconciliation between the 
Earls of Kildare and Ormonde, 
which was the outcome of that 
cathedral meeting, was short-lived. 
Soon the Ormonde faction was busy 
making secret accusations against 
Kildare at the Court of Henry VII. 

The Tudor King determined upon 
stern action against the Earl whom 
he tricked into surrender and im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London. 


K Dare, brought before Henry 
VIT’s Council, was asked by Henry 

to choose his counsel: “It concerns 
you to get counsel that is very good, 
for I doubt your cause is very bad.” 
“TI will choose the best counsel in 


EANING against a pillar in the south transept of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, is an old door in which is a square hole. 
After a long and bitter feud, the Earls of Kildare and Ormonde, 
in Ireland during 
Henry VII, agreed to meet in the cathedral and make peace. Both 
arrived with their bands of retainers and friends. Kildare’s men were 
» the most numerous, and Ormonde, fearing treachery, barred himself 
in and refused to open the door and negotiate. 

Deadlock followed. Then it was suggested that an opening be cut 
§ in the thick oak portal, through which the rivals might shake hands. 
» This was done, but still Ormonde 

So the Earl of Kildare thrust in his right hand, and by his hearty 
handshake and good will, gave such confidence to his overcautious 
foe that reconciliation was finally accomplished. 
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England,” the Earl replied. “And 
who is that?” demanded King 
Henry. 


“Why, the King himself!” replied 


the Earl, grasping the King by the 
hand, “and by St. Bride I will 
choose no other!” 

The Councillors were flabber- 


gasted. But the King, who for all his 
sternness had a keen sense of humour, 
was frankly delighted. Laughing, he 
turned to his advisers and said: “A 
wiser man might have chosen worse.” 

The King was not merely amused, 
he was also impressed. This Irish 


Earl was witty, bluff, shrewd, and 
audacious. He had all the qualities 
that go to make a great ruler and 
statesman. 

So that when an_ exasperated 
prelate declared with a sigh, “All 
Ireland cannot rule the Earl of 
Kildare,” the King at once replied: 


“Then the Earl of Kildare shall rule 
all Ireland.” 





N EDICINE is the 


only profession that labours incessantly 


to destrcy the reason for its own existence. 


Most golfers stand too close to the ball after they hit it. 





She was a charming little housewife ... 


Shoplifters’ Tricks 





HOPLIFTERS have never had it so 
profitable since stores introduced 
the self-service system, 

The majority of customers are 
honourable. The trouble is supplied 
by a minority, slightly dishonest, 
measurably dishonest, and whole- 
heartedly dishonest—in that order. 

Touching the first two—as tempta- 
tion strengthens, and success attends 
their early efforts, ambition takes 
over, until they graduate into the 
professional class. The snitching of 
the first article lures them on to more 
serious stealing. 


iE run-of-the-mill purse-and- 

pocket offenders are the most 
numerous, and they get away with a 
lot of loot. 

A common trick of the male thief 
is to slip an article up his sleeve, later 
casually putting his hand in his 
pocket, whereupon the article has no 
choice but to slide down into his 
pocket. 

The female snitcher rolls items into 
her open purse or handbag, in the 
bottom of the basket-carrier. These 
people never search their purse or 
bag for cash at the checker’s desk. 

One of the oldest tricks is the 
concealed inside pocket, often of 
astonishing capacity. These trick 
pockets work most effectively in loose 
dresses, flowing outside coats, and 


maternity gowns. Some are inserted 
in full skirts with a zipper-flap open- 
ing. Large, full sleeves with zipper 
wrist attachments also are old stuff. 
Cases have occurred in = which 
women thieves have entered stores 
perfectly flat-chested and left full- 
bosomed. 


A PAIR of heavy socks with elastic 
tops is another device for con- 


cealing small items, Some time ago 
a regular customer carried a book 
under his arm when he came into 
the shop. He was a scholarly-looking 

[ 


type, and we thought right well « 
him until one day he left his book 
on the counter. It was skilfully hol- 
lowed out. Inside were 2 lbs. of 
butter. 

So long as a shoplifter’s racket pays 
off, he will always return. As will the 
charming little housewife who has 
discovered a perfectly wonderful way 
of whittling down her weekly budget 
for food. 


HE umbrella trick is as old as the 

hills. A folded overcoat, or rain- 
coat, carried on the arm, can be made 
to do a job along this line. 

A heavily bandaged arm beneath 
an overcoat, or a roll of newspapers, 
or a bundle of work clothes—each 
has been known to lead a double life 
when facing checkers, 
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PROFESSIONAL thieves often are 

hardened characters whom nothing 
will stop but court prosecution. 
Foiled at one market, they move on 
to another, switching into depart- 
ment stores at intervals—parasites on 
society, until justice catches up with 
tiem, 

Teenage thieves usually work in 
gangs, clustering about exhibits in 
such a manner as to shield their 
activities. The best protection is to 
forbid them entrance to the store. 

Juvenile shoplifters have a trick of 
ung stolen items for exchange 
y for cigarettes, on the plea: 
“Mother made a mistake in her 
order and lost her receipt.” 

Women shoplifters often work in 
gangs of three. Two act as 
while the third does the lifting. If 
they discover they are under observa- 
tion they will huddle about the 
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display and put the item back in 
stock. 


MOST managers are familiar with the 

type of customer who removes 
the contents from unsealed cartons, 
and puts the empty carton back in 
stock. 

Here is a stunt that crops up in 
some stores. Before going through 
check-out, the customer deposits her, 
or his, packaged items beside the 
front rail, returning then to make 
some purchase ostensibly overlooked. 

Meanwhile the attention of the 
checker is concentrated in her duties 
Presently the customer returns with 
her additional purchases, and checks 
out in the usual fashion. In the 
interim a confederate has removed 
the packages. Sometimes this is 
varied by the customer putting up a 
howl that she has been robbed. 
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Rainy Daze! 


| millions of small homes people are compelled to 
economise. In plenty of small businesses, too, the owners 
are thinking mainly of economy. Their main method of 
making more profit is to reduce the expenses. 
Now, it is easier to economise than to earn more money. 
Most people do what is easiest. They do without what they 
need, instead of making a special effort to earn the extra 


money to buy it. 


There are a thousand ways to make a little extfa money. 


Almost any business or any fa 
thinking of money-making instead of economy. 


mily can make a bit more, by 


—H. N. C. 


"THE receptionist in the psychiatrist’ s Office was taking no 
chances on a prospective patient. 


“You suffer from loss of memory?’ 
ae 
“That will be ten guineas in advance. 


she repeated politely, 
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Paradise With- Mrs. Larkin 


FRANK RITCHIE 


N a spring evening, when the last 
O) ishing boat had gone out, Philip 

Fraser sat on a bollard by the 
empty quay, thinking about his re- 
tirement and Mrs. Larkin. 

He had six months to go, and he 
would need a woman to take care of 
him, that was certain. And Mrs. 
Larkin had a pub above the harbour. 
He had never asked her, but she 
would have him—there was no doubt 
of that, when he had a pension to 
offer as his half of the bargain. 

But there were terrible drawbacks. 
Would she drive him mad trying to 
make him normal? Life in light- 
houses till he was thirty, and a 
Customs officer since—two jobs like 
that would make any man a bit odd. 
And an energetic, big woman like 
her—what might she not expect in 
the way of manual labour? 

These last twenty-odd years, spent 
in the same little village on the 
County Down coast, would hardly 
prepare him for that. It was his duty 
to search the fishing boats for 
contraband. Occasionally there was 
a coal boat, and in the summer a 
yacht or two. 


HE and the harbourmaster shared 

an office on the quay and spent 
their time all day among the fisher- 
men and the fish auctioneers and the 


lorry drivers. In his retirement he 
saw himself growing old behind Mrs. 
Larkin’s bar, pulling pints of porter 
for the men off the boats. 

It was a lovely vision in navy blue 
and mahogany, smelling of fish scales 
and the smoke of strong plug. And 
there would be the times when the 
bar was shut and the two of them 
would sit in the snug little parlour. 
She was a fine woman, Mrs. Larkin, 
a splendid creature. This was 
Fraser’s vision of paradise. 

But if Mrs. Larkin wouldn’t have 
him on his own terms, what then? 
Would he really fancy a little farm 
somewhere inland, or would he die 
of the landlocked loneliness? Fraser 
shifted uncomfortably on the bol- 
lard. 

By birth and rearing, he came of 
this tight little sea-going conymunity 
himself; by the nature of his job, he 
was an intruder. For fishing was a 
family affair. Brothers and cousias 
owned boats between them, although 
they might live widely scattered on 
both sides of the Irish Sea. And they 
would carry many a thing back and 
forward as well as the fish, helping 
each other out as brothers would 

They had been doing that on these 
coasts long before there was 4a 
Border, and they would be doing it 
long after. 


From fohn Bull 
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No doubt his bosses thought they 

were doing a smart thing when 
they put him here, a native, to keep 
an eye on his own. But it had cost 
him some peace of mind at the start, 
before he had attained, as it were, a 
balanced view_of things. Maybe a 
man couldn’t please two masters. 
Well, he could please the one on the 
spot, and maybe do enough at least 
to satisfy the other. .. . 

“ Fraser !” 

English accent, tone of command, 
like a stone dropped, splash, into the 
pool of his reverie. There was a car 
by the harbourmaster’s office that he 
hadn’t heard arriving. Courtney, 
from headquarters. It was a car he 
didn’t see very often, but when he 
did he had a momentary anxiety 
about his pension. The men in 
Belfast didn’t understand how he 
was placed at all. 

When he came into the little office, 
Courtney was there indeed, with 
another man, and the harbourmaster. 

“ Fraser. Did you search the Lass 
Jeanie?” 

“The Lass Jeanie?” Fraser tem- 
porised. “ That’s Joseph Colgan’s 
boat you’re meaning?” Joseph, not 
Malachi Colgan: Malachi lived here, 
but the family belonged to Corrie- 
mouth in Scotland. 

“Did you search her, Fraser?” 

“Well, I have the usual ship’s 
report, of course. She left about 
seven o’clock—didn’t she, Charlie?” 
He spoke at the harbourmaster. But 
he knew he was on his side, any- 
way. 

“Never mind ships’ reports,” 
Courtney snapped before Charlie 
could speak, “ You didn’t search her, 
then?” 


“Well, Mr. Courtney, you get to 
know your men—who’s to be trusted 
and who’s not xd 

“ Indeed?” Courtney’s eyes fixed 
him. “ Let’s have the report, then.” 





‘JHE ship’s report! With a sinking 
feeling, Fraser stared at Courtney. 
What fool notion had made him men- 
tion the report in the first place? 
The harbourmaster came to his 
rescue. “ Ach, Philip! It’s in that 
pile of papers I took over to my 
house five minutes ago. Pll not be a 
” and off he went to get 





minute 
them. 

Fraser sat and looked at the two 
Customs men, and they looked at 
him. 

“ She’s gone, then,” said Courtney. 
“Since seven o'clock. Oh, you're 
famous for this kind of thing, Fraser 
—you needn’t think you aren’t; but 
you've really done it this time.” 

Ah well, thought Fraser, the boat’s 
away, anyway—that’s something. 

“And in case,” said Courtney, 
“you think they’ve given us the sli 
—when that boat docks in Corrie- 
mouth tomorrow morning, we'll be 
waiting for her there, too. And if our 
information’s correct, they'll be all 
day unloading her!” 


"THERE was silence then until the 

harbourmaster came back. Fraser 
passed a sheaf of documents to 
Courtney, hoping to God the ink was 
dry. Courtney put them in his 
pocket and stood up. 

“These won’t help your case in 
the least, Fraser—you know that, of 
course.” He paused at the door. “ Six 
months more and you’d have had 
your pension. I don’t understand you.” 
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Fraser opened his mouth, but there 
was nothing to say. The Customs 
men went. 

Philip Fraser and the harbour- 
master sat in the office for a long 
time. At last Fraser asked: “ Well, 
Charlie?” 

The harbourmaster drew a deep 
sigh, and said apologetically: “I did 
what I could. I spoke to Malachi 
Colgan when I was out. He’ll try to 
phone the brothers in Corriemouth.” 

“ Does the Lass Jeanie carry wire- 
less?” 

“No, Philip.” 

There was a silence. 

“Charlie, do you think—has she 
stuff on board?” 

“If she hasn’t, Philip, itll be the 
first time this year.” 


Smence after that. A long, long 

silence. Stricken, both of them. At 
last the harbourmaster said compas- 
sionately: “A drink, Philip? Up in 
Mrs, Larkin’s?” 

“ Aye, Charlie. But—eh—not Mrs. 
Larkin’s.” Not that vision of para- 
dise unattainable now. 

They rose and went out to the 
other pub and sat in the snug, drink- 
ing mournfully, until their tongues 
were loosened. Philip Fraser spoke 
his thoughts about Mrs. Larkin. The 
harbourmaster commiserated with 
him. “Ah, a splendid creature,” he 


said. “That is a woman in a 
thousand.” 
They both drank deeply then, 


knowing that such a woman was not 
for a man discharged with ignominy, 
and no pension. In his mind’s eye, 
Fraser could see Mrs. Larkin in her 
parlour with only the cat to keep her 
company. And opposite her the 


empty chair he had hoped to claim. 
A nice, comfortable chair. He sighed 
gustily, 

It was a terrible situation. They 
could see no way out of it. After a 
time Malachi Colgan came in and sat 
down with them to make a trio. His 
brothers in Corriemouth had been 
destroyed by the news, but had 
thanked him for preparing them. 


Teat lifted their thoughts for a 

while from their own troubles; 
and they sat staring into their black 
pints, thinking of the Lass Jeanie 
bounding up and down on the dark- 
ness of the Irish Sea, cut off from all 
warning, approaching unaware the 
malevolent line of uniforms on the 
friendly quayside. 

A few minutes before closing-time 
the sergeant called in, to offer his 
condolences. He understood Philip’s 
problems better than most, having 
some of them himself in his own job. 
And they sat for an hour after 
closing-time, the four of them and 
the landlord, breaking the licensing 
laws without the slightest enjoym« 

“ Well,” said the harbourmaster at 
last, “ we'd better be goin’.” 

So they shook hands all round and 
parted. Fraser and the harbourmaster 
walked several times round the har- 
bour, and sat for an hour more in 
the harbourmaster’s office. And at 
last it was Philip Fraser who pulled 
himself together, rubbed his chin, 
and said: “Ah, well. They’re half- 
way across by now. We can’t help 
them and they can’t help us.” 

They went to their separate beds. 


FPRASER lay late the next morning. 
He often did, and on this morn- 
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PARADISE 


ng in particular there seemed little 
harm in keeping out of people’s way 
and not making them uncomfortable. 

As he walked, later, down the quay 
towards the harbourmaster’s 
nodding here and there to acknow- 
ledge sympathy, he became aware of 
the harbourmaster 
steps waving at him and shouting. 

“ Telephone, Philip! Telephone!” 


office, 


standing on the 


Fraser saw him and understood, 
but he made no haste whatever. 
“Here, man, hurry!” said the 


came into the 
worse for 


harbourmaster as he 
office, “Don’t make it 
yourself, Philip!” 

Considering what he was doing, 
Philip Fraser took the phone with a 
steady hand. The harbourmaster 
politely looked out of the window, 
and wondered if he shouldn’t maybe 
step outside till it was over. Philip 
Fraser listened to Courtney’s voice 
at the other end. It hadn’t much to 
ay to him. 

“ Yes,” said Fraser finally into the 
need not 


mouthpiece. “I see. You 
have been so nasty about it.” He 
laid down the receiver 


hey found all?” said the 
bourmaster, like an undertaker. 
“ Nothing,” said Fraser. 
The harbourmaster goggled at him. 
“ Nothing? But they searched her?” 
‘hey did and they found 
nothing.” For the first time in 
twenty-four hours he smiled, “ Do 
you remember those terrible things 


har- 


“, 
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Courtney said to me? He will eat his 
words.” 


How it 


across in time: 

in Scotland had driven the lorry out 

to a little disused jetty near the Lass 

Jeame’s landfall and flashed the head- 
ieel 

little boat 


had been done would leak 
how the brothers 


lights out to sea; how th¢ 
read the signal, put in to the jetty, 
unloaded the cargo and sailed on to 
Corriemouth, empty and innocent. 
It would all get across to the 
County Down time, and 


grow, perhaps, to a modest stature 


coast in 


of a legend. 

For the time being, Philip Fraser 
harbourmaster knew a 
saw one, and 


and the 
deliverance when they 
they were content to accept, and wait, 
and go on as before in the meantime 

Philip Fraser looked out the little 
window at the quayside, thronged 
now for the unloading of the fish. 
Above the shoulders of the fishermen 
and the auctioneers, the buyers and 
and the _ predatory 
housewives, there was visible the 
commanding copper head of Mrs. 
Larkin. Philip Fraser thought he had 
never seen a finer-looking woman, or 
a woman more scandalously wasted 


lorry-drivers 


in widowhood. 

He took down his Customs officer’s 
cap and opened the door. It was a 
shapeless old cap, and the wire was 
showing most of the way round the 
rim. But it would last out the six 
months to paradise. 





“T NEED a holiday,” said the 
looking my best.” 


The manager looked annoyed. “ Nonsense 
she said. “The male customers are 


beginning to count their change.” 


“It isn’t nonsense,” 


pretty café cashier. “I’m not 
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BOOK REVIEW 





In 1930, she thought of “ having a dart” at the Nobel 
Prize 


Here is the World’s 
Worst Novelist 


HEN Jack Loudan, of Belfast, 

interviewed Mrs. Amanda 

McKittrick Ros in her home 
at Larne—shortly before her death 
in 1939, at the age of 78—he found 
the novelist (of sorts) seething with 
indignation against her critics. He 
tells us, in O Rare Amanda! (Chatto 
and Windus, 15/-):— 


For some reason or other, she 
had ordered an egg to be boiled 
for me to take with afternoon tea. 
When I cut off the top, I realised 
that it was far from being fresh. 
But she was so angry at that 
moment that I set about eating it 
without a murmur of protest. 


Even in her old age, Amanda was 
an imposing figure :— 

. a tall stately woman with 
bright twinkling eyes behind a 
pair of shining pince-nez, a black 
lace cap arranged neatly on her 
head, a white cameo brooch on the 
high neck of her black dress. Like 
the room itself, with its anti- 
macassars and knick-knacks, there 
was something superbly Victorian 
about her. 


ER first novel, Irene Iddesleigh, 
published in 1897 at the author’s 
expense (the cost of printing was a 
tenth wedding anniversary present 
from her loving husband), was intro- 
duced to Barry Pain by Miss Louie 








—— 
NDER critic Barry Pain’s in- 
fluence, Amanda Ros Clubs | 

flourished among the literati and | 

“Delina Delaney Dinners” (cal- | 

led after the title of Mrs. Ros’s | 

second novel) were the vogue in | 

London literary circles. Lord | 

Ponsonby tells us: 

“In the pre-war (1914-18) | 
Parliaments I was apt to be a} 
severe critic of Sir Edward Grey. | 
Politically, therefore, there was a | 
coldness between us. But when 
passing through the division | 
lobby, if I found myself near | 
him, a quotation from Delina | 
Delaney would at once be capped | 
by a better one on his part or a | 
whole passage from Irene Idde- | 
sleigh.” 








Bennett of Dublin. He reviewed it 
in Black and White under the ttle 
of “ The Book of the Century ”:— 
It is a thing that happens once 

in a million years. There is no one 
above it and no one beside it, and 
it sits alone as the nightingale 
sings. The words that would 
attempt to give any clear idea of 
it have not been invented. The 
most stupendous and monumental 
characteristic in it is perhaps its 
absence of any sense of humour. 
As a rule the absence of this sense 
is delicious, but it is not so here. 
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: nono 0 
§ 
} God Save Us All! 
y DO not think that Jack Loudan has quite succeeded in his por- 
§ trayal of Amanda McKittrick Ross’s first husband, Andy Ross. & 
° He suggests that while she was a virago in private life as in print 
& (and she assuredly was), her life with Andy was a partnership, albeit 
$ with Amanda the dominant partner. 
é Surely the truth is that as the years passed Andy counted for less 
2? and less, and Amanda for more and more. Has Mr. Loudan never 
§ heard of the shout of laughter which went up from all arts and parts & 
? after Amanda and Andy had been prosecuted for some offence in 3 
5 connection with poteen ? 
? According to the legend, Andy was convicted, but Amanda secured 
s her acquittal on the ground that she had acted under the coercion 
of her husband. 
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One takes off one’s hat to it and 
abases oneself, One thought before 
one read this book that one knew 
what the absence of that sense 
meant, but one didn’t. Mists rolled 
away, snowy peaks never 
scaled by human feet, of the very 
existence of which one never 
dreamt, stretched themselves heav- 
enwards. Never was anything 
absent, so essentially and intrin- 
sically abstential, as the absence of 
the sense of humour in this book. 


before 


AMANDA never forgave his heavy 
irony. Almost everything she 
wrote afterwards reflects the spleen 


aroused by Barry Pain. The 
dominant hatred of her life was 
reserved for those “hell-deserving 


rodents” called critics, for whom she 
compiled an alphabetic list of searing 
terms, such as “auctioneer agents of 
Satan”, “maggoty numskulls” 
“vicious vandals”, “ worms”. 

Christened Anna Margaret McKit- 
trick, she renamed herself 
Amanda McKittrick Ros. Her first 
husband, Andrew Ross, was the 
kindly, popular and efficient station- 
master of Larne Harbour. 


—JAMES A. BRown in Time and Tide. 





PPL PUI Ian Lraledeay 


She claimed descent from “ Sitric, 
son of Almlanc, King of the Danes.” 
She boasted about the many distin- 
guished persons who had bought her 
books—King George V, she declared, 
had twenty-five copies, and all the 
crowned heads of Europe, except the 
German Emperor and the Czar of 
Russia, were among her correspon- 
dents. Small wonder her neighbours 
remarked that “she always had a 
great imagination.” 


N 1930, learning that the value of 

the Nobel Prize for Literature was 
£9,608, she wrote to a friend: “What 
do you think of this prize? Do you 
think I should make a ‘dart’ for 
it?” 


Amanda’s astonishing literary out- 
put was halted for some years by 
business enterprises. A friend of her 
husband, Hugh Crawford, bequeathed 
her a lime-kiln, quarry and other 
property. 


Crawford’s relatives resented this 
and there ensued a series of law- 
suits, so costly and vexatious that 


lawyers became almost as repugnant 
to Amanda as were the Critics. 
In 1915, her husband retired 














Amanda as Poetess 
CN visiting Westminster Abbey: 
Holy Moses! Take a look! : 
Flesh decayed in every nook, 
Some rare bits of brain lie here, 
Mortal loads of beef and beer. 
Opening line of the Ode to Easter: 
Dear Lord, the day of eggs is here. 








through ill-health on a small pension, 
and Amanda, in an effort to increase 
their income, converted the ground 
floor of their house “ Iddesleigh” 
into a general stores. But her artistic 
temperament was ill suited to com- 
merce, and the venture was doomed 
from the start. 

Andy Ross died in 1917, mourned 
by all Larne and, in particular, by a 
disconsolate widow. In 1921 she met, 
at the Spa Hotel near Ballynahinch, 
sixty-three-year-old Mr. Thomas 
Rodgers, a well-to-do farmer. He 
proposed to her (she was then sixty) 
and they were married in June, 1922. 

Amanda took up residence on 
Rodgers’ farm and resumed her 
literary pursuits. After eleven years 
of happy married life, her second 
husband died, leaving her all his 
property, She sold it and returned to 
Larne, to spend the rest of her life 
“ writing, revising, embittering.” 


AMaAnDa’s three fantastically-plotted 

novels—Irene Iddesleigh, Delina 
Delaney and Helen Huddleston (the 
latter unpublished)—as well as her 
books of poems, Fumes of Forma- 
tion and Poems of Puncture, are 
superb samples of her egregious 
treatment of the English language. 

Alliteration’s artful aid is invoked 
on every page. Lords, ladies, knights 
and honourables appear in all her 
stories and fragments of stories. 
Their names alone are characteristic 


of their creator: Lord Ras; 

Madam Pear, Sir Peter Plum, M 

Strawberry, The Cherry Sisters. The 

closing sentence of Irene Iddesleigh 

points her favourite moral :— 

Life is too often stripped 

pleasantness by the steps of 
assumption, marring the _ truc 
path of life-long happiness, which 
should be pebbled with princi; 
piety, purity and peace. 


Wrongdoing inevitably trips up it- 
self. On Irene’s second, bigan 
marriage, the “ companion of vagi 
tutorism ”, her lawful husband, 
John Dunfern 


< 


at once sent for his solicitc: 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Harper, 
and, ordering his will to be p 
duced, demanded there and then 
that the pen of persuasion 
dipped into the ink of revenge and 
spread thickly along the paragraph 
of blood-related charity to bla 
the intolerable words that referred 
to the woman he was now c 
vinced, beyond doubt, had braved 
the bridge of bigamy. 


Delina Delaney is packed tight 
with fast-moving action, murder and 
intrigue. The villainess, the infamou 
pseudo-Frenchwoman, Madam _ de 


Maine, dramatically unmasks herself 
on her deathbed when she confesses 
all to her cousin, Lord Gifford. Lord 
Gifford refuses to believe that this 
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S 
: Death Takes a Holiday 
Q AMANDA wished her first husband’s funeral to be private, but a 
: °° large number of people turned up as a tribute to her husband’s 
2 popularity. Looking through the window, she saw a number of 
2 prominent citizens of whom she disapproved. . . . She accordingly 
$ gave instructions that the hearse should move off at a trot as soon 3 
¢ as the coffin had been placed inside. 
2 The driver obeyed orders and the mourners, in tall hats and frock ; 
: > coats, were left with the option of running after the vehicle or 
: > going quietly home. They took the latter course. 2 
S Before the funeral began she made a survey of the many wreaths 
2 that had been sent. She approved of some, but banned those coming ; 
» from people who, though friendly with Andy, were not persona grata § 
S with her. She engaged a man with a hand-barrow to go round the 2 
n § town that evening returning the rejected tributes to their donors. 2 
° A wreath had been sent from the stationmaster at Larne Harbour $ 
2 on behalf of the railway company, which was then out of favour 2 
$ ith her because she felt they had been unfair about Andy’s pension. 3 
§ She had heard that one of the directors of the company—let us call 2 
¢ him Mr. X—was seriously ill and could not live long. She sent the 3 
» wreath back to the station with a note: “Keep it for the funeral § 
S of X.” 3 
° s 
LLL LLDALL AAD ODO OLA AOE EOD OOO EEE EDAD IID DOD 
vful creature is Lady Mattie observe while she resided at 
{aynard, his cousin and one-time Columba Castle; and ordering her 
pirant for his hand in marriage. right foot to be likewise shown 
But after the woman’s death :— him, he exclaimed: 
Moving over to the bedside of “Oh God, it is true! This is my 
death, he asked the doctor to un- cousin, Lady Mattie Maynard! 
ver her neck. On its left side lay She had six toes on her right 
round, dark mark he chanced to foot!” 
Bringing Up Parents 
ITTLE BOY: “ We've got a new baby down at our house.” 
, NEIGHBOUR: “ How nice. Did the stork bring him?” 
LittLE Boy: “No—he developed from a unicellular 
' amoeba.” 
NOTHING annoys the average child today like a disobedient 
oe parent. 
7 | i 
1 | “ Nosopy ever lay down on a job and got results, my lad!” 
le “What about hens, dad?” 
tf 
sf “T° you mean to say you weren’t at your daughter’s 
d § wedding?” 


is | “No, I was out trying to find a job for the bridegroom.” 





"MAR MHAIREAS £ 


By 
Peadar O hAnnrachain 


his volume of Peadar O hAnnrachdain’s memoirs covers that 


period of the struggle for Independence from Easter, 1916, ur 
the general release in the following December. It consists of diary 


extracts relating the author’s experiences during Easter Week and 


a jail journal dealing with his prison experience in Irish and Englisl 





jails after the Rising 


Griffith. 5s. Od. net 


féin fior spéisiuil.” 


1 G.P.O 








Among his prison ccmpanions were 
1 MacSwiney, Tomas MacCurtain, Sean 17 


**One of the most interesting books of memoirs dealing with 
; period that I have read.”’ —lrish Pri 
| ‘Td an leabhar scriofa i stil deas so-léiie, agus td an t-dbhar 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 
ARCADE, DUBLIN 


dn Sam 


Terence 


O Ceallaigh and Arthur 


—Feasta 














IRISH ANCESTRY GUILD 
22 Farmhill Rd., Dundrum, Co. Dublin 


which supplies histories on all Irish 
families, recommends : 


Something Really Personal 
The ideal Wedding present or attractive 
gift for all occasions, especially for 

relatives abroad. 


Beautiful Irish china 21 piece tea sets, 

each piece emblazoned with the Crest 

and Coat of Arms of your family in 
true Herald'c colours. 


AVAILABLE IN HUNDREDS OF IRISH FAMILY 
NAMES 


In Arklow Silicate china 75/- and Royal 

Tara Bone china £6 10. Post & Packing 

free Great Britain. 15/- extra, U.S., 
Canada & Australia. 


Erin-Isle Export Co., Arklow, 
Ireland. 
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Literary People 





Escape 


ALTHOUGH IT IS OFTEN CLAIMED 

that reading novels is a form of 
escape, this is mot mecessarily so. 
Novels provide the basis for growth, 
experiences which can be full and 
rich. For serious novels challenge us 
with the realities of life that are 
smoothed over, simplified, falsified 
and ignored by the platitudes and 
frozen conventions of everyday life. 

The good and, more so even, the 
great novel is, then, a challenge to 
the reader. It truthfully forces upon 
his attention a segment of living ex- 
perience. It does this by depicting 
real people whom we can identify. 
And at the same time the novel 
humanises the world. It brings us 
back to a refreshened sense of the 
source of all significant artistic and 
intellectual effort—the struggles, 
aspirations, joys and sorrows of 
human beings. 

If we are to live with quickened 
sympathies and with live interest in 
the world, we constantly need to be 
reminded that all of this with which 
we are dealing relates, in the last 
analysis, to men and women, to 
human beings. We need to restore, 
to deepen, and to keep clear our 
sense of this all-important truism. 
—JAMES T. FARRELL, Reflections at 

Fifty. 


Dickens’s Decoy 
(CHARLES DICKENS INCLUDED IN HIS 
library a number of dummy books 
to which he gave humorous titles. 
They are among the Dickens’ relics 
preserved in the novelist’s last home 
at Gad’s Hill Place. 
These dummy volumes include, 
Lady Godiva on the Horse, Noah’s 
Arkitecture, Butcher’s Suetonius, 


to Life 


Five Minutes in China (in three 
volumes), Forty Winks at the Pyra- 
mids (in two volumes), Caz’s Lives 
(in nine volumes), Hansard’s Guide 
to Refreshing Sleep (in thirty-one 
volumes), The Short History of a 
Chancery Suit (in nineteen volumes), 
and ten volumes of a Catalogue of 
Statues to the Duke of Wellington. 
Another volume was labelled The 
Gunpowder Magazine. 
—H. V. 


Limerick and Shakespeare 
AN ENGLISH SOLDIER SAT DOWN IN 

Limerick during the 16th-century 
Desmond Wars and wrote a number 
of short stories. Shakespeare read 
them and found therein the plots for 
at least two of his plays—Twelfth 
Night and The Merry Wives. 

This obscure seed of greatness— 
Barnaby Rich—afterwards got into 
trouble for denouncing abuses among 
the governing junta in Dublin. An 
attempt was made to murder him, 
and one of the bad boys in the back- 


ground was the Protestant Arch- 
bishop Loftus. 
—Irish Press. 
Money Incentive 
WRITER, IT SEEMS, 


Almost No 

wants to write. Writing is a much 
harder job than ditch-digging or lay- 
ing bricks or filling teeth or selling 
bonds or negotiating an automobile 
exchange. 

So it is that when an author 
establishes himself with a backlog of 
cash, he puts off his next book, or 
even his next story, just as long as 
possible. Margaret Mitchell wrote 
Gone With the Wind, and because 








A true fairy tale 


Crock o’ Gold 


HERE is a story in Ireland, old 
Ts time itself, that if you are 

lucky enough to catch a lepre- 
chaun you can claim a crock of gold 
from him. The fabled treasure is said 
to be buried at the foot of the rain- 
bow, where only the leprechaun can 
locate it. 

The “ Crock o’ Gold ” is, of course, 
only a figure of speech to represent 
man’s conception of complete happi- 
ness and contentment, Its application 
to a special brand of whiskey is, 
therefore, very appropriate because 
the origin of the distillation of 
whiskey has always been attributed 
to Ireland. 

Indeed, the word “ whiskey ” itself 
is a corruption of the old Gaelic word 
uisge (usque) beatha (baha), meaning 
“the water of life ”. 


DDRINKING tastes vary from country 
to country. In order to establish 
an export market in native liquors it 
is of vital importance to cater for the 
tastes of the potential consumer. 
The key question was, how to find 
a blend suitable for the American 
market; one that wou'd lend itself to 
incorporation as chief ingredient in 
the traditional American long drinks 


—whiskey sours, high balls, and so 
on. 

A market research of American 
whiskey tastes was first made and 
then a series of blends were evolved 
here in Ireland. These biends were 
put to consumer tests at Shannon Air- 
port, where reaction was scientifically 


tested. The results were carefully 
examined and a special blend ulti- 
mately achieved, and tested with 
eminently satisfactory results at 


Shannon Airport. 

This blend devised and _ tested 
specially for the American market 
was christened “ Crock 0’ Gold” 


THE accuracy of the research at 
Shannon was borne out by 
Independent Research Organisation 
in the U.S.A., when Crock o’ Gold 
won outright the taste-tests competi- 

tion. 

If careful planning, intelligent 
marketing and vigorous salesmanship 
do not bring success, then the qual 
of “Crock 0’ Gold” certainly will 
Because Americans usually know 
good thing when they see it, and 
always when they taste it. 

Here’s Health, then, gentlemen, to 
“ Crock o’ Gold”! 


CWT DO 


A MAN borrowed three long books from the public library 
each morning, returned them the same afternoon. 
The librarian tested him with the Telephone Directory. 
Sure enough, he was back with it a few hours later. 
“Don’t tell me you’ve finished that big book already?” 


said the librarian. 


“T certainly have,” answered the reader. “ The plot was 
rotten, but, heavens, what a cast!” 


‘THE next (April) issue of THe IrtsH Dicest will be published 


March 31st. 
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Special 
light blended 
Trish Whiskey 


* 


Blended to please the 


American Connoisseur 


distributed throughout the U.S. by 


BACARDI IMPORTS INC., 595 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, 22 N.Y. 











